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Southern Aid Society 
of Va., Inc. 


takes pleasure in presenting the 

accompanying illustration of its 

future Home Office Building. It 

is now under construction and 

will be ready for occupancy in the 
Site of future Home Office Spring of 1931. 


N. W. Cor. 3rd & Clay Streets 
Richmond, Virginia 


The building has been designed primarily to give to the work- 
ing personnel of the Home Office of the Company healthful and 
convenient quarters for the proper conduct of the various acti- 
vities of the Company, and also to provide adequate and fire- 
proot space and facilities for storing and safe-guarding the nu- 
merous and valuable books, records, securities, etc., of the 
Company. 


The growth of the Company’s business and personnel indi- 
cated years ago the absolute need of larger and more modern 
quarters but the Board and Officers, in keeping with their usual 
wise policy of strict economy, deferred the matter until build- 
ing costs dropped to a lower level. Thus the Company is getting 
a substantial, fire-proof and modern structure at a considerable 
saving. 


While the building is being built to meet the present and 
future needs of this Company’s business, nevertheless space will 
be available for a limited number of the race’s professional and 
business groups. It will thus provide a new business center for 
race activities in the capital of the Old Dominion. 


Southern Aid Society of Virginia, Inc. 


Home Office: 525-7-9 N. Second Street, Richmond, Va. 


LIFE and DISABILITY INSURANCE 


Operating in Virginia, District of Columbia and New Jersey 


















































ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Graduate Courses 


Leading to the degree of 
MASTER OF ARTS 


For information address 


JOHN HOPE, President 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 22 


MorEHOUSE COLLEGE 


(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA, GA. 

College, School of Religion 
N institution famous within recent 
A years for its emphasis on all sides 
of manly development—the only insti- 
tution in the far South devoted solely 
to the education of Negro young men. 
Graduates given high ranking by 
greatest northern universities. Debat- 
ing, Y. M. C. A., athletics, all live fea- 


tures. 
FOR INFORMATION, Address 


JOHN HOPE, President 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
A Liberal Arts College 
of Highest Grade 
Approved by Great Educational Agencies 
and leading Graduate Schools of the 
Country. 
UNEXcELLED LOCATION. 
STRONG FacuLty. 
SPLENDID EQUIPMENT. 
Plant worth 
one and one-half million 
For further particulars address 
The President or the Dean 
TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
TALLADEGA ALABAMA 


Now Ready! Seven Illustrations, $1.75 
Introduction by Anson Phelps Stokes, D.D. 


DOCTOR DILLARD 
of the Jeanes Fund 
__ By Benjamin Brawley 
A Life Devoted to Negro Welfare 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
158 Fifth Avenue New York 


THE CHEYNEY TRAINING 


ScHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
(A STATE NORMAL SCHOOL) 


CHEYNEY, PA. 


A PENNSYLVANIA State Normal School 

offering, in addition to the regular Normal 
Academic Course of two years, professional 
three year courses in Home Economics and 
Shop Work. 


A diploma from any of these courses makes a 

graduate eligible to teach in the public schools 
ennsylvania. 

For further information and catalog, write 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HIL, Principal 


CHEYNEY, PA. 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Founded by General Oliver Otis Howard 


A UNIVERSITY COMPRISING NINE SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
AND GRADUATE DIVISION WITH FORTY-EIGHT DE- 
PARTMENTS OFFERING COURSES OF STUDY LEAD- 
ING TO THIRTEEN UNDERGRADUATE AND 
NINE GRADUATE AND PROFES- 

SIONAL DEGREES 


College of Liberal Arts: A.B., B.S., and 
B.S. in Commerce 


College of Education: A.B. in Educa- 
tion, and B.S. in Education 

College of Applied Science: B.S. in Art, 
B.S. in Architecture, B.S. in Building 
Construction, B.S. in Civil Engineering, 
B.S. in Electrical Engineering, B.S. in 
Mechanical Engineering, and B.S. in 
Home Economics 


School of Music: Mus. B. 

Graduate Division: M.A., and M.S. 
School of Religion: B.Th., and B.D. 
School of Law: LL.B. 

College of Medicine: M.D. 

College of Dentistry: D.D.S. 


College of Pharmacy: Phar. C. and B.S. 
in Pharmacy 


SPECIAL FEATURE 
The academic year in all departments except the School of Law is divided into quarters. 
The School of Law operates on the semester system. Students may register for full credit 
at the beginning of any quarter, except in Medicine, Dentistry, and Pharmacy, where all 
entrance students must register at the beginning of the autumn quarter. 


REGISTRATION FOR THE AUTUMN QUARTER 
BEGINS September 29, 1930 


For further information write 


THE REGISTRAR 


Knoxville College 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Beautiful Situation and Healthful Location. 


Best Moral and Spiritual Environment. 
Splendid Intellectual Atmosphere. 
oted for Honest and Thorough Work. 


Fully Accredited for 
Teachers’ Certificates by State Board 
Home-like Dormitory Life with Careful Supervision 
Live Athletic and Literary Interests 


COURSES: College, Academy and Music. 
Expenses Very Reasonable 


Catalog and other literature sent free upon request 


Address: J. KELLY GIFFEN, President 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


CLAFLIN COLLEGE 


Orangeburg, S. C. 
Founded in 1869 


Distinguished by sixty years ef Outstanding 
Service 


First Class Equipment in Laboratories, Library, 
Class Rooms and Dormitories. 


Faculty of men and women of approved training 
and successful experience offer instruction in 
special __ 

Standard jae offered 


in 
College of Liberal Arts and Selenees 
Teacher Training Business 
Academ: Musle 
Domestie Arts - 


Next session begins September 17, 1930 
For information write 


J. B. Randolph, President 
Orangeburg, S. C. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Rust College 


GOING TO COLLEGE? 
Come to Rust College—Beautifully 
Located. Students from 
Fourteen States 


_—~—=—- 


College of Liberal Arts, Standard 
Normal, Home Economics, Music, 
Junior and Senior High Schools. 


Efficient Faculty. New Equipment for 
Laboratories. Enlarged Library. 
Rates Reasonable 


For further information write 


President L. M. McCoy 
Holly Springs : Mississippi 


WONDERFUL JOBS 


IN THE CIVIL SERVICE 
For men and women 17 to 60 
Are you eligible? 

Let us Advise you. 


New York Academy of Business 


447 Lenox Avenue 
Telephone—Tillinghast 2287 


circulates through agents and subscribers in every one of the 
United States, in Europe, Asia and Africa, in South and Central 
America, the Hawaiian, Philippine and West Indian Islands and elsewhere around the world. No 
voice reaches further than the advertising page of THe Crisis. 















MORE DENTISTS NEEDED 
Prepare now for Service and Great Financial Rewards 
DENTAL DEPARTMENT OF MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 
IS READY 
To Train You. Write for Information to 














HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
Hampton, Va. 


Offering courses leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Science in each of eight schools, and graduate courses 
in the summer school leading to the Master’s degree. 


THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE—Aims to develop teachers of agriculture, farm 
demonstration agents, and qualified rural leaders. 

THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS—Aims to fit young men and young women for business 
and teaching positions along a variety of specialized lines. 

THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION—Aims to train teachers for high schools, for inter- 
mediate and grammar grades, and for primary grades. 

THE SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS—Aims to train teachers of Home Economics for 

high schools and to train efficient home-makers. 

THE LIBRARY SCHOOL—Aims to prepare for librarianships in schools, colleges, and 
branch city libraries. 

THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC—Aims to meet the growing need for well-trained musicians, 
to serve as teachers and to co-operate in the advancement of music in church, school 

and community. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL—Two terms of thirty school days each, for teachers exclusively. 
Graduate work for those qualified. 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION—Ains to trair. skilled builders by instruction in building 
methods, field management, building materials, trade practice, structural design, and 

principles of architecture. 


THE ACADEMY—A standard four-year accredited high school preparing for college 
entrance. 



































THE TRADE SCHOOL—Four year course on the high school level in each of twelve 
trades. 





George P. Phenix, President Hampton Institute, Va. 






















The TUSKEGEE NORMAL and wy 
—— INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


Founded by BooKER T. WASHINGTON 


Offers Exceptional Opportunities to Negro Youth for Thorough Education in 
High School and College Courses and in Agriculture, Mecharical Industries and 
in Industries for Women. 

















THE DEPARTMENT OF MECHANI- Teachers in Elementary Schools, for 
CAL INDUSTRIES for, Boys comprises Teachers of Mechanical Industries; in 
forty trades including Carpentry, Brick- Business Practice; in Home Economics; 
oo, Auto-Mechanics, Applied Electric- and in Technical 8. 
ity, Photography, Printing, Machine Shop 


Practice and Tailoring. FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE COURSES 


a leading to the Bachelor of Science degree 
THE WOMEN’S INDUSTRIES include are offered in Agriculture, in Home : 
ome Economics—Courses in Foods, nomics, and in cation. 
Clothing, Millinery, Applied Art, Launder- 
ing, Household eat in addition to THE JOHN A. ANDREW MEMO.- 
Home Crafts and Ladies’ Tailoring. RIAL HOSPITAL and Nurse Training 
School provides a three-year course in 
THE AGRICULTURAL DEPART- Nurse ini 


Training which qualifies its gradu- 
MENT with 1850 acres of land offers a ates for registration in all southern Goats. 
comprehensive four-year course in Second- 


ary Agriculture and a full four-year col- A SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACH- 
lege course in Advanced Agriculture to , of ten weeks, divided into two terms, 





















train young men and women as Farm beginning June Ist and meeting the re- 
Demonstration and Home Demonstration quirements of the Boards of Education of 
Agents, Teachers of Agriculture and as all southern states. 
Scientific Farmers. 
Location Unsurpassed 
TWO-YEAR COLLEGE COURSES are 


offered in Education for the training of 7. Information furnished upon application 





Robert R. Moton, Principal William H. Carter, Treasurer 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, AEABAMA 





MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE NASHVILLE, TENN. 


FISK + 


UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE 














THE COLLEGE 
THE MUSIC SCHOOL 
GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


“Ao 


For Paaticutars, Appress THE Dean 
FISK UNIVERSITY 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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Happy, smiling faces 
surround = YOUs . 
each one is glad in the 


knowledge that he is 
his task of 
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The 


DUNBAR NATIONAL BANK 
of New York 
2824E ighth Ave at 150thSt 


The Friendly Bank. 


Founded by John? Rockefellerdr 
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SOUTH AFRICAN STUDENTS FACE THEIR RACE PROBLEM. 


By George Edmund Haynes, PhD. _Iilustrated. 
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PHILADELPHIA BOY SCOUTS. 


THE TEST IN OHIO. By Walter White. 
The Negro Revolt Against Senator McCulloch 
















FORWARD WITH THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE. By 
Mrs. H. R. Butler. Illustrated. 


The National Congress of Colored Parents and Teachers Co-operates with 
the President......... 
































RUNNING FOOLS. By Frank Horne. Illustrated. 


Athletics in a colored school 












NEGRO JUDGES FOR HARLEM. By Francis E. Rivers. With Map. 


A new political development in Harlem 


THE BROWSING READER. 


Advice on what to read 
































THE POET’S PAGE. Poems by Lewis Alexander, Clarissa Bucklin, 


Marion Doyle, Bernard Reines, Malcolm Christian Conley and 
Georgia Douglas Johnson 
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THE HUMOR OF TEACHING. By Dr. Anna J. Cooper. 
Further discussion of Professor Davis’ criticism 
YOUTHPORT. 
Contributions by Effie Lee Newsome, G. G. Lewis and Gladys Whitfield .. 
POSTSCRIPT. By W. E. B. Du Bois. 


Editorial comment on Obio, Travel, Jobs and Giving, Blease, Corbie, 
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ciation for the Advancement of Colored Peotle at 69 Fifth Avenue, 
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THE CRISIS 


A Record of the Darker Races 





Tue Crisis was founded in 1910 and is the official organ of the National Association for the 





















IRENE C. MALVAN, BusINESS MANAGER 


Advancement of Colored People. 
James Weldon Johnson, Walter White and 











It is conducted 
Herbert J. Seligmann. 


4A FORECAST 


The mission of THE Crisis_ is 
one of interpretation —We present 
facts but not mere facts. In treating 
the news of the wide world, we es- 
pecially emphasize as our field, the re- 
lations of races, and more particularly, 
of white and colored races.—This 
problem of the color line is a matter of 
facts and happenings and arguments, 
but not merely that; to this, for its 
proper understanding, must be added 
history and psychology.—And we mean 
by all this that one cannot interpret the 
present save in the light of what has 
happened in the past, and you cannot 
understand mere facts without taking 
into account what men think and be- 
lieve about those facts—Now THE 
Crisis and its Editors are equipped for 
interpretation. During the past tew 
years, they have travelled over all 
America, and in Europe, Asia, Africa 
and the West Indies—They have an 
abundance of the formal training of 
the schools, whatever that may mean, 
in education and conservation.— They 
also have been part and parcel of radi- 
cal movements and know reformers 
and enthusiasts, and they know some- 
thing of revolution and reform.—lIn 
the coming year and years, they are 
going to study the economic and polit- 
ical condition of the Negro; the history 
of Africa, and opinions of the Negro 
on religion, reform in education, and 
similar matters.—Next month you may 
expect a study of “Occupational 
Choices Among Negro College Stu- 
dents,” Paul Robeson’s reactions to- 
ward England; Nathaniel Dett’s mu- 
sical invasion of Europe, something 
from Marc Connelly and, of course, 
Negro literature, particularly poems 
and essays.—Not to read THE CRIsIs 
is not to be thoroughly intelligent in 
matters on which you must be intelli- 
gent, if you would Jive completely. 





new address must be given and two weeks’ notice is necessary. Manu- 
scripts and drawings relating to colored people are desired. T. 
be accompanied by return postage and while THe Crisis uses ewery care it 
assumes no responsibility for their safety in transit. Entered as second 
class matter November 2, 
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LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


FOUNDED IN 1854 
A fully equipped and accredited 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences Theological Seminary 


Among its graduates have been: 
600 Pastors and Missionaries 
500 Teachers 
400 Physicians and Dentists 
100 Lawyers 


1000 Business Men, Farmers, and others in 
social and government service and in pro- 
fessional study. 


Applications for admission should be made to 
President, WM. HALLOCK JOHNSON, Lincoln University, Chester County, PENNSYLVANIA 








Pee aa pines — Clark University 


A College of Liberal Arts and ee eee eee ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Institution accredited by the State ef 
Nerth 


Sciences aaa “ sag? 
a . . RSES IN JUNIOR AND SEN- Culture for Service 
“Wiley College is strategically located and “3 school. PRE-MEDICAL, TEACH- 


M A 
is rendering a high character of public serv- PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND VER 100 acres of beautiful eampus. Twelve build- 
ice im preparation for achievement and lead- \. ings with new $215,000.00 Administratien Build- 


a ” 
érship. 0 iis aie (uheeiene ies alee ‘ ing with modern Chapel, Laboratories and Gymnasium. 
“The survey committee was impressed with » board and ili Clark University offers unusual educational oppor- 
efficiency of the organization and the con- Limited eppertunities for self-help. One of the tunities to aspiring young men and women. Terms 
centrated effort being made to provide an mest 


campuses in South  Lewest reasonable. Departments: College of Arts and Bd- 
educational service of superior type.” fees for highest grade of educatienal service. ence, Normal Training Schoel, Cellege Preparatosy, 


“The training of the faculty is excellent.” For full particulars write Music and Home Economics. 
U. S. Survey of Negro Colleges and Univer- + 
sities. The Registrar Fer information address 


M. W. Dogan, President. BRICKS, N. C. M. S. DAVAGE, President 





MORGAN COLLEGE) || Everyone Needs This New 


JOHN O. SPENCER, President O H e D k 
JOHN W. HAYWOOD, Dean Grammar n us es 
LOCATION—College town between S a reference book, this modern, authoritative English 
North and South. grammar is a necessity to the business man, the law- 
ee ee Sanit Svaten, yer, teacher, minister and every professional person. Let 
ay, ey : . degrees. . . . . 
ciate wmienen ta Saeenien, us send you detailed information about 
Certificates for high school teach- 


ing. A MODERN ADVANCED ENGLISH 
RATING—Accredited by the Asso- GRAMMAR 


ciation of Colleges and Secondary By Thomas Désiré Pawley (A. B. Amherst, A. M. Harvard) 


Schools of the Middle States and Head of the English Department and Professor of English at Virginia State College. 
Maryland,—the State Board of 


Education of Maryland,—the Uni- The subject matter is truly modern, including newly coined 
versity Senate of the M. E. Church, expressions and idioms which form an essential part of 


See Cork ieee en everyday usage. The Price is $2.25. 


Association. MAIL THIS COUPON 
POLICY—Co-educational. —— 


~ Rat PAN ee The aia Publishing Cummoeney, 
SITE—Eighty-five eee beautiful 102 S. Frederick Street, Baltimore, Md. 
scenery, athletic fields. 


‘ Gentlemen :—Please send me more information about “A Modern Advanced 
DORMITORIES — Equipped and English Grammar,” by Thomas Désiré Pawley. 





supervised. 


SUMMER SCHOOL—June 29 to 
August 7, 1931. 


INFORMATION: — Address EDWARD N. 
WILSON, Registrar, Morgan College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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HE ATLANTA 
SCHOOL of 
% SOCIAL WORK 


Good Paying Jobs for 
TRAINED NEGROES 
in Social Work 

























The Atlanta School 





of Social Work 
Gives training in every branch of techni- 
cal Social Work and in addition offers 
special preparation for the special prob- 
lems which confront social workers in 
Negro Communities. 
——_—__ 


Por Further Information Address the 
Director 
Forrester B. Washington, A.M. 
239 Auburn Avenue Northeast 
Atlanta, Georgia 
















Fraternal Hospital School 


Offers three years’ course to High School Grad- 
wastes in General Nursing to young women, be- 
tween the ages of 19-35, in an accredited 

modern class rooms, Ideal Nurses Residence with 
Tennis Court. Uniforms and Text books furnished, 
also affiliation with 300 bed Hospital. 


Apply to Supt. 
42 Dorsey St.. MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

















Co-Educational. 






EXPENSES MODERATE 








LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 
SALISBURY, NORTH CAROLINA 


AN “A” CLASS COLLEGE 


PRESENTS STRONG FACULTY 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


Offers the Following Courses: 


THEOLOGICAL Hic Scoot 
LiseraL ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Domestic Arts AND SCIENCES 

Music 


A School of Liberal Training with Distinct 
Religious Atmosphere. All Athletics 
Next Session September 18 


For Information Address 
W. J. TRENT, President 

























SHAW UNIVERSITY 


unded 1865 
Devoted exclusively to College 
and Theological work. 


“AY ole , a 
A” class college having a prestige in Ne- 
gro education. Given graduate standing by 
wiversities of the North. With no high 


school, increasing emphasis is placed upon 
college standards and the promotion of col- 
lege spirit in scholarship and athletics. 

. Degrees given: A.B., B.S., Th.B. and B.S. 


in Home Economics. 


Special attention is given to the training 

ot teachers. Terms moderate. Send for 
catalog. Address: Kk L. PEACOCK, Presi- 
dent, SHAW UNIVERSITY, RALEIGH, 
NORTH CAROLINA. °® 

















Florida Normal and 


Collegiate Institute 


8T. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 
(The Ancient City of Sunshine Lend) 





Junior Hicu 
Sznion Hicu 
TracHEr TRAINING 
Juntor Coriecr Courszs 
Pag-Mepicat AND VOCATIONAL CounsEs 





For further infermation address 
NATHAN W. COLLIER, Pres. 


The Best School 
For The 


BEST MEN AND WOMEN 


VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


COORDINATED WOMEN’S COL- 
LEGE WITH A SPLENDID NEW 
DORMITORY 


UNEXCELLED DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Graduates are Equipped to Enter upon a 
Definite Profession or to Continue in Ad- 
vanced Study. 
For Information Address 
THE PRESIDENT 


MORRISTOWN NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 
**A School of Character” 


Fully accredited High School, Normal and College. 
equipped dormitories, Administration Building and new gymnasium. 
Manual training, auto mechanics, domestic arts, vocal, violin and instrumental music. Teacher 
training, state certificates and placement bureau. 
IDEALLY LOCATED 
JUDSON S. HILL, D.D., President 


Strong Faculty. Modern 
Large athletic field. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
Morristown, Tennessee 


WANTED EVERYWHERE 


Good Auto Mechanics, Blacksmiths, Carpenters, 
* Cooks, Seamstresses, Typists, Stenographers, 
Bookkeepers. 


Downingtown Industrial 
and Agricultural School 


DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 
(Under the Supervision of the Pennsyl- 


vania Department of Public Instruction.) 


SPECIALIZES 
In training good workers and good citizens and 
offers to boys and girls over thirteen years of age 


Healthy Climate Outside of City 

Faculty of College-trained Teachers 

Junior and Senior High School Courses 

Properly Supervised Athletic and Social 
Recreation 


For further information write 


J. H. N. WARING, JR., Principal 


JOHNSON C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY 


(Formerly Biddle University) 


An “A” Class College for men only. 
A Standard Theological Seminary. 
Faculty composed of men representing 
some of the best colleges and univer- 
sities of the country. Ideal location. 
Seventy-five acres of land. Twenty- 
two buildings. First class equipment. 
Large endowment. 


H. L. McCROREY, President 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
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As the Eagle Soars 


‘T HE constituency with which this Association concerns itself is like every other 

constituency in the country and the world. It is more in need of people who can 
think clearly than anything else. We do suffer from selfishness; we do suffer from 
cruelty, we do suffer from greed; but we suffer far more from the fact that most people 
do not know when they are selfish, do not see when they are cruel, do not see when 
they are greedy, do not call things by their right names, because their minds are foggy, 
because their thinking is muddy. 


William Allen Neilson, President of Smith College, 
at the 21st annual conference of the N.A.A.C.P. 


in Springfield, Mass. 


N ATURE is not so prejudiced as we are. She says that there is a human race, that all 

human beings are of the same genus Homo, species sapiens. She draws no color 
line in the human or in any other species. Black and white dogs mix as readily as do 
black and whites when the sex impulse is not outlawed, and are equally fertile. 


George A. Dorsey: “Why We Behave Like Human Beings,” 
Page 44. 


As the Crow Flies 


Extraordinary if true! Secretary 
Hide and Seek has discovered the 
cause of Agricultural depression in the 
United States! Russia has contracted 
to sell wheat here by and by at less 
than wheat is selling for now. Cheap 
wheat, too much bread, down with 
Red Russia! 

* 

Chang and Chiang are the present 
keys to China. Turn them carefully. 
Chang is War Lord of Manchuria 
and is seizing Mukden and Peking. 
Chiang is President of the Capitalists 
of New China. Below these and 
others are the Chinese. 

C2 

Imperialists will confer in London 
on India with all the Indians who 
mean most, absent. This is one way 
of finding agreement, but what will 
such agreement be worth? 

e 

We are not crowing over white 
Australia. Far from it. But we beg 
to remind far off and triumphant 
Labor in that tight little island that 
Capital is too wise, to exclude colored 
folk from its plans, and that similar 
wisdom on the part of Australia 
might have saved it from bankruptcy. 

& 

Canada, having just built a nice 
high tariff wall to keep out the goods 
that we want to sell her, is now add- 
ing a few more courses to this wall 
so as te keep out more of our goods. 
It is our own shoe on Canada’s foot 
—or is it Canada’s on ours? 


Cuba for a long time has been try- 
ing to tell the United States that the 
rule of the Sugar Trust is neither 
stable government nor democracy. 
But our ears are stuffed with bonds. 

e 

South America is blowing up. The 
big land owners and merchants are 
driving the merchants and big land 
owners out of power. Beneath are 
the still inarticulate Indians and 
mulattoes. 

€ 

All the Prime Ministers of the In- 
dependent British Dominions are 
gathering in London to tell each other 
how independent they are. The des- 
potically governed Crown Colonies 
are neither invited nor expected, but 
they will pay the imperial bill. 

& 

Germany in its last election blew 
up so frantically, both Right and Left, 
that only Von Hindenburg and the 
Socialists keep her from being torn in 
sunder between Fascism and Com- 
munism. 

e 

The face of Italy is still set to- 
wards the war-path. By killing Yugo- 
slavs and shaking his fist at France, 
Mussolini may yet get just what he 
apparently wants. 

e 

The League of Nations at Geneva 
is discussing Peace which it can not 
find; Industrial Depression which it 
cannot remedy; and the League of 
Europe which it cannot form. 


Spain is trembling between Indus- 
trial Monarchy and Monarchical In- 
dustry. 

R 

Here in the United States we are 
still so prosperous that we are likely 
to starve to death. 

& 

Can you beat it? Plenty of goods 
—autos, suits, dresses, empty homes 
and apartments, shoes, watches, books 
and chow dogs. Plenty of workers— 
two, four, perhaps six million, hunt- 
ing work. Plenty of hunger, naked- 
ness, homelessness, bare feet and ig- 
norance. Yet we cannot buy, sell nor 
eat. 

€ 

Vote for the night is coming when 
man votes no more. 

= 

The Philippines should congratulate 
Hungary. Nicholas Roosevelt may 
have his opinions on Magyars but he 
has not expressed them so frankly. 

e 

No, Prohibition is not a political is- 
sue, in spite of the fact that politicians 
are dancing on it like pop-corn on a 
griddle. Nothing is an issue to per- 
sons who can_ remain profitably 
perched on the fence. 

& 

We do not seem to be able yet to 
control earthquakes, hurricanes and 
whirl winds by mass production or 
Nordic superiority. We are equally 
at sea with the Still, Small Voice. 
Where is Jehovah anyhow? 
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HE CRISIS 


The Black Voter 


HE fight against the confirmation 

of Judge Parker for the Supreme 
Court was one of the most useful inci- 
dents which has ever occurred to give 
the American Negro a consciousness ot 
his voting power. It might almost be 
said that inadvertently President 
Hoover did the race a great favor. 
Solidarity, or rather the lack of it, has 
heen the trouble. Republicans have as- 
sumed that they could count on the 
Negro vote. Men and women have 
voted for candidates such as Warren 
Harding under some vague notion that 
they were paying a logical tribute to 
the memory of Lincoln. Indeed, there 
is a familiar phrase: it has been said 
that a Republican politician can al- 
wavs remark, when a colored voter 
passes, “There goes a Republican”. 

It is true that in some of our cities, 
in local politics, the Democrats have 
made considerable gains. In Harlem, 
for instance, Tammany is powerful; 
and yet this fluctuation from the Re- 
publican Party in national elections to 
the Democratic organization in civic 
contests, has profited the Negro very 
little. For the most part he has 
neglected to vote directly on the issues 
which concerned him. It is only fair 
to say that the choice has been a dif- 
ficult one. Though it is true that the 
Republican Party has offered the Ne- 
gro very little save a few scraps of Fed- 
eral patronage, the Democratic party 
has hardly seemed an enticing haven. 
To be specific, in the election of 1928 
there was much in the Smith program 
which appealed to Negro voters, and 
still it was hard for them to forget 
that Senator Robinson was in many 
respects a typical Southerner with the 
typical Southern attitude on the ques- 
tion of race. A few words from 
Smith in regard to such subjects as 
lynching and Jim Crowism might well 
have won him thousands of votes. Gov- 
ernor Smith was too timid. He feared 
losses in the Solid South, which as a 
matter of fact he had to accept in any 
case. Far more political sagacity 
would have dictated an appeal to col- 
ored voters in the Eastern and Middle 
Western States. 


At last, in the Parker case, the Ne- 
gro was able to make his power felt. 
And several stalwart Republicans voted 
against confirmation because they 
feared that this issue would be used 
against them in primary and senatorial 
elections. In the long run there must 

something better for the voting 
masses than a mere process of dicker- 
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By HEYWOOD BROUN 


Heywood Broun, the celebrated 
columnist, is known over the 
United States. He long wrote for 
the New York World and now 
writes daily for the Scripps- 
Howard papers and for period- 
icals like the New York Nation. 
His writings are widely syndicated. 
This fall he is running for Con- 
gress from one of the New York 
City constituencies on the Social- 
ist ticket. He has always been in- 
terested in the American Negro 
and -has gone out of his way to 
give black folk fair play and to 
oppose lynching and mob law. His 
appeal for independence in Negro 
voting and the support of the So- 
cialist ticket should be read by all 
Negroes. 


ing with the two major parties, al- 
though I will grant that such a policy 
seems to me very much better than 
nothing at all. The easiest and most 
direct way for the Negro to express 
his protest against existing political 
conditions is to throw in his lot with 
the minority party. I am assuming, of 


Miss Dorothy Burr 
lst Prise—N. A. A. C. P. Contest 
Springfield, Mass. 


course, that Negroes who believe in the 
Socialist program will naturally sup- 
port that party in any case. But there 
is much to be said for help even from 
those who differ with the economic 
theory of Socialism. 

In the variations between Republican 
and Democratic vote totals, it is often 
difficult to identify the precise quarter 
from which the gains or the losses have 
come. Obviously, the familiar theory 
that the Smith-Hoover election was a 
referendum on prohibition does not 
hold true. Many Republican wets 
stood by Mr. Hoover. In the same 
way politicians, who are not the smart- 
est men in the world even at their own 
game, may lose sight of a revolt in the 
Negro ranks which carries from the 
Republican column to the Democratic. 

This much can be said about’ So- 
cialist totals: being small, any gain 
shows. If in the coming Congressional 
elections there is to be a fine showing 
by the Socialist Congressional candi- 
dates, some of this new blood must 
come from colored voters, and will be 
recognized as coming from them. It 
might also be said that the Socialist 
position on race discrimination is clear, 
and always has been. The Party can- 
not be charged with partisanism when 
it preaches the doctrine of equality. 
Brotherhood is essentially a part of So- 
cialist doctrine. And at this point I 
might digress long enough to say that, 
although I am heartily opposed as a 
pacifist to the Communist plan of 
bloody civil war, still I must applaud 
the excellent and effective work which 
the left wing has done in trying to 
break down all forms of race and re- 
ligious prejudice. In this matter I am 
wholly with the Communists in spite 
of the criticism that their activity in 
some sections of the country has height- 
ened hatred between the races. I am 
all for a vigorous revolt on the part 
of the Negro against the status quo. I 
do not have to repeat that in saying 
“revolt” I do not mean armed warfare. 
There are things so much more power- 
ful than bayonets and gunpowder. An 
idea can blow up heavier armor than 
any bullet can pierce. I mean it is a 
mistake for the Negro to submit tamely 
and wait for a heaven beyond the 
clouds. I think he ought to be up and 
constantly articulate in his righteous 
demand for a fair deal now. 

And when we Socialists speak of 
Brotherhood, we mean it in the fullest 
sense of the word. I know that I do. 
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South African Students Face Their 


Race Problem 


By GEORGE EDMUND HAYNES, PH.D. 


6691 set us all thinking,” said one of 

the Bantu students at the close 
of. the first National Conference of 
black and white students under the aus- 
pices of the Bantu Council of the Stu- 
dent Christian Associations of South 
Africa at Fort Hare, Cape Province, 
South Africa. “It has cleared some 
prejudice for me,” remarked a white 
student. “It has cleared my under- 
standing on some things. The 
main thing is my change of attitude. 
My boot-boy is no longer a ‘kafhir’ (a 
term of contempt) ; he is a human be- 
ing.” Another white student. said, 
“The Conference has given me new un- 
derstanding of the native question and 
also of the poor white problem such as 
I never received in all my life. I now 
see that the poor white problem is tied 
up with the poor black problem and 
that both are one related question for 
South Africa.” 


The white and black members of 
the Conference emphasized their words 
by their actions. They shared dormi- 
tories and dining halls; they met in 
small informal groups of twos and 
threes for personal contact and the for- 
mation of friendships. They had one 
afternoon of sports when white ath- 
letes vied with black ones. These com- 
ments and incidents are only side-lights 
on the remarkable Conference which in 
the estimation of competent observers 
marks an epoch in the relations of Eu- 
ropean and Bantu in the land known 
as “Sunny South Africa,” where one 
had to keep either in the sun or by a 
fire to be comfortable during the win- 
ter season when the gathering was held. 


Dr. George E. Haynes, Secre- 
tary of the Commission on Race 
Relations, Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America 
has been on a trip to South and 
East Africa for the purpose of 
studying the work of the Y. M. 
C. A. there among colored people. 
He writes of his experience at the 
First National Conference of 
black and white students held June 
27 to July 3 at Fort Hare, Cape 
Province, South Africa. 


The foundations for this feeling 
among students have been laid during 
the past eight years by Max Yergan, 
the inspired young Negro from Ameri- 
ca who, as one speaker said in giving 
a summary of feeling of the Confer- 
ence, “identified himself with us, has 
become one of us, and thus is helping us 
to work out our problems.”’ 

The outstanding impulse of the 
meeting was the impression that the 
delegates were profoundly religious and 
that they looked to Christian ideals for 
the principles to be applied to their 
complicated relations of races, Euro- 
pean, African, Malay, and Indian. The 
invitation to the Conference had been 
accompanied by a request for prayer for 
its success. The foreword of its syl- 
labus of addresses sent to the delegates 
beforehand stated that the gathering 
was “the result of years of hope and 
prayer.” The opening ceremony was 
the dedication of the new Christian 
Union, a building erected this year at 


a cost of nearly $50,000.00, the gift 


National Conference 
South African Native College 
Fore Hare, Cape Province, South Africa 


of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and othe; 
white and Negro friends in America, 
It is primarily to furnish a training 
center to prepare leaders in YMCA. 
YWCA and social work among Banty 
people in urban and rural areas. Speak- 
ing in behalf of the Native College, 
Principal Alexander Keer, a Scotch- 
man, said: “We who have been ep- 
trusted with this gift are but at the 
beginning of our task. And while we 
go forward with confidence and indeed 
with rejoicing, we realize with humility 
that only the future will disclose 
whether we have worthily received it 
or not; and that disclosure will be 
made in the lives of men and women 
of African race who have been in- 
clined to the Good Life through the 
service of this Hall.” 

There were welcome addresses 
from the Magistrate of the district, the 
Mayor of the town and heads of the 
educational institutions; an opening 
address by Hon. J. H. Hofmeyr, one 
of the younger statesmen of South 
Africa. He emphasized the unique 
event of the Conference and said that 
in his student days “not a long way 
back, such a conference would have 
been unthinkable. A new thing has 
come into the universities and colleges 
of which the older people are hardly 
aware—a new intellectual honesty and 
liberalism, a courage to find a new way 
out of difficult problems.” He empha- 
sized the unity of interdependence, of 
service and of worship between black 
and white, a unity which recognized 
diversity and differences, but a unity 


by which under the Providence of God 
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white men and black men may live in 
peace side by side. A striking part of 
the second session was the fraternal 
greetings from Christian students in 
other Jands. ‘Those from India were 
expressed by Prof. A. M. K. Cumara- 
ewamy of Trinity College, Kandy, Cey- 
lon: ‘those of Great Britain by Dr. 
John Ramsbotham of Cambridge Uni- 
versity; and those of America by Dr. 
George E. Haynes of New York. 
Telegrams and letters of greeting came 
also from Dr. Channing H. Tobias of 
the American YMCA, from the chair- 
man of the World’s Committee of the 
YMCA, and from many others. 

The dominating religious note of the 
Conference was sounded in three 


addresses of the second day. Dr. 
George E. Haynes, in speaking on 
“The Christian Ideal for Human So- 
ciety Today,” pointed out that science 
and invention have given mat control 
over the material world which has so 
changed physical conditions that the old 
relations between human beings are 
breaking down; that adjustments are 
necessary and inevitable, and that the 
only hope of justice and goodwill is the 
application of the Jesus ideal of a 
Inendly, neighborly society which 
must substitute a technique of peace 
lor war, must emancipate women, must 
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remove the exploitation and oppression 
of weaker and darker races by stronger 
and whiter ones, and must bring eco- 
nomic justice and equity between em- 
ployers and employees. 

The conference from the very be- 
ginning addressed itself to applying 
these ideals to the problems its mem- 
bers confronted. This was emphasized 
on the third day by Francis P. Miller, 
Chairman of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, who had made 
a special trip to South Africa to pre- 
side over the Conference and to touch 
the students, white and black. He 
pointed out that because Christians had 
not stepped forward with courage to 
attack the problems of our day two 


South African Native College 
Fore Hare, Cape Province, South Africa 


movements of another type were ex- 
erting dynamic power among students 
of the world today: one which believed 
in salvation through mechanical tech- 
nique and economic organization, such 
as the Communism of Russia and the 
Capitalism of America; and one pin- 
ning its faith to national power such as 
Fascism in Italy or the National Stu- 
dent Organizations in China. He gave 
as a hopeful sign of the times the 
renaissance of Christian faith now stir- 
ring among students in Europe, Africa 
and America who are giving themselves 
for the solution of social problems. 


The whole of the next two days 
was given to addresses and group dis- 
cussions both in small sections, of which 
there were twelve under able leaders, 
and in full plenary sessions. In an ad- 
dress replete with first-hand facts, Rev. 
Ray E. Phillips who has developed so- 
cial work among the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Bantu workers in the gold 
mines of the Johannesburg district, de- 
scribed the serious problems of living 
and working conditions of Bantu urban 
life. Mrs. Charlotte Maxexe, a na- 
tive worker in the juvenile court of 
Johannesburg, described the social con- 
ditions among Bantu women and girls. 
A graphic description of Bantu rural 
life was given by T. Makawanie of the 


Transkeian Agricultural Department 
and W. G. Bennie, a former Chief In- 
spector of native schools. 

The following day Howard Pim, a 
public accountant and chairman of the 
Johannesburg Joint Council of Bantu 
and Europeans, Miss M. L. Hodgson 
of the Witwatersrand University, and 
Prof. D. D. T. Jabavu of the South 
African Native College discussed “An 
Equitable Economic Order.” Mr. Pim 
gave the contrast between the situation 
of the Bantu and European in the 
changing environment, the effects of 
the migrations to and from the cities, 
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and presented many telling facts on 
native taxation, Bantu attitude toward 
rates of wages, native food and the cost 
of living. He stated that South Africa 
has a double economic and _ social 
framework of Bantu and European and 
the problem is “how can they be de- 
veloped and dove-tailed so that one 
social edifice including our whole South 
African population can come into ex- 
istence.” Miss Hodgson built up a 
parallelism between the struggle of the 
British working people and the situa- 
tion of the Bantu in the Union of 
South Africa. Prof. Jabavu urged 
that the principle of taxation should 
not be that natives get out of it only 
what they put in, but of helping and 
lightening the burden of those lowest 
down. He urged the establishment of 
employment bureaus through which 
employers and employees might meet. 
This general theme was continued in 
the addresses on “Industrialization and 
the Bantu,” of W. G. Ballinger, ad- 
visor of the Bantu organization known 
as the Industrial and Commercial 
Workers Union, and R. V. Selope 
Thema, co-secretary of the Johannes- 
burg Council of Europeans and Bantu. 
Mr. Ballinger described the condi- 
tions which gave rise to the I. C. U. 
and some of its vicissitudes under its 
previous leadership, but expressed the 
belief that it would live to help the 
native worker secure collective bar- 
gaining power in the midst of the try- 
ing changes of the times. Mr. Thema 






HE FORMAL protest of the col- 

ored boy scouts of Pennsylvania 
was made over a year ago. Yet it was 
so clear and manly that we publish it 
again. It produced no tangible re- 
sults but it helped the integrity of a 
people’s soul. The protest was ad- 
dressed to. Dr. Charles D. Hart, Presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Council of 
Boy Scouts of America: 

“In June, 1928, your body found 
it to its liking to arbitrarily establish 
a rule of segregation affecting only the 
colored members under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Philadelphia Council of 
Boy Scouts of America. 

“This ruling, although not commu- 
nicated to us in writing, was expressed 
verbally to one of our representatives, 
Scoutmaster James H. Morgan, Troop 
181, and later to our committee, Rev. 
John R. Logan, Rev. David H. Har- 
gis, Mr. James H. Morgan and Dr. 
A. R. Burton, representing Troops 
Nos. 181, 251 and 132, which waited 
upon your committee; and finally was 
put into execution by barring a few 
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said that the native was thought of as a 
menace to the white man because he 
would not work. The white man 
taught him and he learned the “dignity 
of labor.” Now he is considered a 
menace because he was able to compete 
with the white man. The developments 
in the cities and rural districts of 
South Africa are testimony to the fact 
that the black and the white have co- 
operated to the advantage of both in 
the past. “‘We have worked together 
in the past,” he said; “we should con- 
tinue to work together.” 

In its two closing sessions and the 
final group discussions the Conference 
swung again to its main theme of the 
place of Christian Ideals in dealing 
with these problems. Dr. A. B. Xuma, 
a Bantu physician educated in America, 
stated the goal of the native as full 
participation in all the affairs of South 
African life and held that nothing less 
would ultimately bring justice and 
peace. Professor Edgar H. Brookes of 
the Transvaal pointed out that these 
questions of race and economic justice 
were being rapidly recognized as world 
problems. 

Two closing messages were given by 
Oswin B. Bull, the Englishman, who 
for more than twenty years as travel- 
ing Secretary of the Student Chris- 
tian Associations held out the hand of 
friendship to white and black alike, and 
by the Chairman, Francis P. Miller. 
Mr. Bull emphasized that it is only by 
real love expressed in daily living could 


Philadelphia Boy Scouts 


members of Troop 132, Scoutmaster, 
E. Stanton Smith, from participating 
in the privileges of Treasure Island 
solely on account of color. 


* * * 

“The Committeemen and Scout- 
masters, representing all the colored 
troops under your jurisdiction, in 
meeting assembled on July 24th, 1928, 
protested against such an arbitrary 
ruling on the grounds that it was un- 
called for, un-Christian-like and vio- 
lated the very principles of Scouting. 

“On that date an appeal from your 
ruling, signed by a representative of 
each colored troop, was sent you in 
which we prayed you to reconsider 
your action and if you saw fit not to 
do so ‘we do not feel that our racial 
self-respect will permit us to con- 
tinue to ally ourselves with an organ- 
ization with this conception of uni- 
versal brotherhood.’ 

“At your request, a group, above 
named, of our representatives met 
with your committee on November 
23rd, 1928, at which time the situa- 





the barriers and prejudices of race and 
clan be overcome. Many of those pres. 
ent knew that his practice through the 
years had been more powerful than his 
words. Mr. Miller brought the Con. 
ference to the climax of its thought 
and feeling as he pointed out to the 
delegates that they would not find back 
at home the good feeling and fellow. 
ship that they had come to know, byt 
that they should remember that Jesus 
went to the Cross because he challenged 
a world as it was with His ideal of 
the world as He believed it ought to 
be. ‘ 

Just across the road from the build. 
ing where the Conference was held are 
the remnants of the stone walls and 
brick block houses of old Fort Hare 
which covered the broad hill where the 
native college now stands. Around this 
Fort eighty years ago bloody battles 
were fought between Bantu and Euro- 
pean. On a high hill overlooking the 
site is a tall stone monument to James 
Stewart, the missionary who founded 
the Lovedale institution out of which 
the Native College was born. Moun- 
tains on every side in the distance lift 
the horizon. In this setting more than 
300 descendants, about equally drawn 
from both sides, of the two races who 
formerly made war upon each other 
met for a week to discuss in frank and 
friendly fashion the problems that have 
been bequeathed to them from the past, 
and how they may meet and settle them 
in the spirit of a common Christ. 





tion was freely discussed pro and con. 
“Subsequently and finally, however, 
your council on December 26th, 1928, 
sent us a letter stating that ‘in the 
interest of Scouting as a whole, it 
could not see its way clear to amend- 
ing the present policy in this respect. 
“In view of the above facts and 
your decision, the Committeemen, 
Scoutmasters and others representing 
the colored troops under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Philadelphia Council, in 
meeting assembled on May 3rd, 1929, 
decided unanimously to sever all rt 
lationship with your body and as evr 
dence of this action to return to you 
their charters. A similar meeting 0 
May 24th, 1929, confirmed the action 
of May 3rd. ; 
“We, therefore, from the date of 
this communication, sever all connec: 
tion with your body and cease to fune- 
tion as Committeemen, Scoutmasters 
or Troops until such time as your al: 
gust body sees fit to admit us on the 
same footing as other scouts without 
regard to race, color or creed.” 
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T seems probable that the No- 
| vember senatorial election in Ohio 
may mark an important aftermath of 
the notable struggle to prevent con- 
firmation of John J. Parker of North 
Carolina as an associate justice of the 
United States Supreme Court. Roscoe 
C. McCulloch, United States Senator 
from Ohio, a Republican, despite an 
avalanche of pleas from his Negro and 
white constituents, voted in favor of 
confirmation of Judge Parker who as 
the Republican candidate for Gover- 
nor of North Carolina in 1920 had 
yoiced strenuous opposition to North 
Carolina Negroes exercising the right 
to vote guaranteed to them as citizens 
under the federal constitution. During 
the long course of the debate over this 
nomination the position of the two 
Ohio senators, and especially that of 
Senator McCulloch, was in doubt. It 
was confidently asserted by many of 
those who were close to the junior sen- 
ator that he would vote against con- 
firmation. It is an open secret, how- 
ever, that strenuous pressure was 
brought to bear upon Senator McCul- 
loch by the present administration. 
That pressure was effective, for Mc- 
Culloch’s vote was cast in Parker’s 
favor. : 

On November 4 Senator McCulloch 
faces the voters of Ohio who will de- 
termine whether or not he is to fill out 
the unexpired term of the late Theo- 
dore E. Burton. 

Ohio is normally a Republican state 
by a margin of from 400,000 to 500,- 
000. This year, however, all normal 
political alignments have been shatter- 
ed, and this is especially true of Ohio. 
Senator McCulloch is a dry while 
Robert J. Bulkley, his able and popular 
Democratic opponent, is a wet. This 
circumstance is expected to affect pro- 
foundly the vote in the cities and larger 
towns of Ohio. It is expected also to 
influence materially the balloting even 
in the rural districts because of the 
noisome scandals recently revealed in 
connection with the enforcement of 
prohibition. The serious economic de- 
pression and the unpopularity of the 
Hoover administration in Ohio will 
unquestionably cut down the normal 
Republican vote, according to experi- 
enced political observers. 

hese circumstances make the atti- 
tude of the Negro voters of Ohio, esti- 
mated to be in the neighborhood of 
150,000 a most important and perhaps 
the determining factor in the 1930 
election. The revolt against McCul- 
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The Test in Ohio 





By WALTER WHITE 













Ohio this month is voting for a 
United States Senator. The Re- 
publican candidate, McCulloch, 
voted to confirm Judge Parker for 
the United States Supreme Court, 
despite the protests of his colored 
constituents. Walter White, Act- 
ing Secretary of the N. A. A. 
C. P., has been in Ohio studying 
the situation and co-operating with 
our local branches. He reports the 
results of his trip in this article. 


loch permeates every stratum of Negro 


life. Lawyers, physicians, ministers of 
the gospel, working men, housewives, 
and the man in the street—all are 
stirred deeply by Senator McCulloch’s 
action in ignoring their pleas and in 
voting to confirm to the Supreme Court 
bench a man who did not deny that he 
had advocated nullification, so far as 
the Negro is concerned, of his right to 
vote. Party lines have been smashed, 
hitherto staunch Republicans having 
served notice upon Republican leaders 
of the state that they will not support 
McCulloch. 

In this movement the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, through its Ohio 
State Conference of Branches and 
through its National Office is leading. 
In taking this action the N. A. A. C. P. 
puts into practical use the principle it 
has repeatedly advocated—political in- 
dependence for Negro voters expressed 
through votes for men and measures 
and not for party labels. In opposing 
McCulloch, a Republican, the N. A. 
A. C. P. is taking no position with re- 
gard to the Republican Party. It has 
made clear it is not espousing the can- 
didacy of Mr. Bulkley but that it is 
opposing the individual, Roscoe Mc- 
Culloch, on the unquestionable issue of 
his vote for Judge Parker. It has em- 
phasized to the Negro voters of Ohio 
that as long as the Negro vote can be 
delivered en masse to any one political 
party that vote will remain ineffective. 

The effectiveness of the repeated em- 
phasis on this principle is clearly to be 
seen in Ohio. It is true that there is 
a small percentage of Negro voters 
who are hesitant about supporting a 
Democratic candidate for the Senate. 
It is also true that a small number of 
paid political workers will be able to 
influence some Negro voters to support 
McCulloch. It is conservatively esti- 
mated by well informed persons in 


Ohio, however, that at the outside the 
number of those who can be influenced 
will not exceed twenty per cent of the 
total Negro vote and that eighty per 
cent at least of the 150,000 Negro 
voters of Ohio will either abstain from 
voting for either candidate or cast their 
ballots for the Democratic nominee. 

It is interesting to observe the pene- 
trating reasoning of those who are 
heading the movement of revolt against 
McCulloch and what he represents. A 
newspaper editor in Ohio writes the 


N, A; Ac. Pe: 


“The Hoover organization is 
banking on the political immaturity 
of the Negro to keep the colored vote 
Republican in spite of Judge Park- 
er’s nomination by the President”’. 

This editor goes on to point out that 
the Republican forces are in for a rude 
awakening from their dream of Negro 
political naiveté. 


Another editor, located in Washing- 
ton, in emphasizing the importance of 
the N, A. A. C. P.’s campaign, de- 
clared: 

“IT recognize that McCulloch was 
under terrific pressure from the 
White House, but I cannot see that 
excuses him. At least you cannot 
afford to excuse him. Torn between 
two loyalties, so to speak, he chose to 
be disloyal to you. If you forgive 
him for that, when the principle 
most vital to the Negro was at stake, 
then you must consistently forgive 
every other man in the future who 
sells you out in a crisis. It will always 
be a case of his choosing between two 
courses, one detrimental to you. If 
he may choose to forsake you in the 
reasonable expectation that you will 
condone and forgive it, then surely 
your political effectiveness is de- 
stroyed utterly”. 

The opinions thus expressed have 
permeated Negro thought to an extra- 
ordinary degree. The N. A. A. C. P., 
through public meetings, publicity and 
literature, has waged a most strenuous 
campaign. Its activities have been kept 
strictly to the principle already stated. 
Its work has been wholly independent 
of the campaigns of any political party, 
and its fire has been centered solely 
upon the point at issue. 

Defeat of McCulloch or the swing- 
ing from him of a considerable percent- 
age of the Negro vote marks an im- 
portant step in the Negro’s progress 
towards political sagacity and inde- 
pendence. It serves notice upon the 
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various political parties that the day is 
passing when the color of a man’s skin 
invariably signifies his political affilia- 
tion. Most significant, however, has 
been the effect upon the Negro voter 
himself. The part played by the Ne- 
gro in the rejection of Judge Parker 
marked the major political demonstra- 
tion by American Negroes since the 
Civil War. Through that demonstra- 
tion the Negro has learned that intelli- 
gent, sustained effort for a high prin- 
ciple can be carried to a successful con- 
clusion. The psychology of success is 
replacing that of defeatism. 

Equally significant is the temperate 
manner in which thoughtful Negroes, 
especially as reflected in the editorials 
in the Negro press, have accepted this 
changed state of affairs. Excessive 
congratulation has notably been absent. 
Instead there has been a calm accept- 
ance of the situation and a realization 
that the defeat of Parker and the action 
against Senator McCulloch in Ohio 
only marked the beginning of the Ne- 
gro’s struggle for political emancipa- 
tion. McCulloch, an individual, the 
thoughtful Negro realizes, is unimpor- 
tant. McCulloch as a symbol of the 
“growing disregard by the Republican 
Party of the Negro’s interests is de- 
cidedly important. It is probably true 
that a number of years will pass be- 
fore the Negro voter achieves that 
unity which will make his ballot a more 
effective means of securing and affirm- 
ing his rights as a citizen. Long strides 
however, have been made in that di- 
rection. Venal Negro and white poli- 
ticians are finding it increasingly difh- 
with each election, to deliver the 
Negro vote to any party or candidate 
and this difficulty signifies one of the 
most healthful aspects of present da 
Negro life. 

It is interesting to observe some ot 
the specific instances of the Negro po- 
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HE National Congress of Colored 

Parents and Teachers is only four 
years old, but already, following a year 
spent in developing standards of or- 
ganization, it is about to take a step in 
the direction of securing positive re- 
sults in better children. Not the least 
of its achievements for the year is its 
place in the work of President Hoover’s 
White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection which is to con- 
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litical revolt in Ohio. In Cincinnati a 
Negro of influence who has been a life- 
long Republican served notice that he 
could not support Senator McCulloch 
but that he was willing to work for the 
Republican candidate for Governor. 
So thoroughly had the Negro voters 
been stirred, however, that when a 
white Republican leader incautiously 
‘xpressed the conviction that the ma- 
jority of Negro voters would not be 
intelligent enough to split their ticket, 
word was sent back that they would 
vote the straight Democratic ticket in 
order to register their opposition to the 
Republican senatorial nominee. The 
Republican postmaster of Cincinnati 
who is actively supporting McCulloch 
asked for an invitation for himself and 
the senatorial nominee to appear be- 
1 Negro audience in Cincinnati. 
McCulloch did not appear, 
however, after the invitation had been 
extended him “because of a previous 
engagement”, leaving the postmaster 
the difficult task of explaining McCul- 
loch’s vote for Parker. The postmaster, 
who is popular among Negroes because 
of his fairness towards Negro postal 
employees, was listened to with intense 
silence and courteous indication that 
the audience was not in sympathy with 
his attempt to defend McCulloch’s 
vote. This courtesy was strained when 
the postmaster quoted McCulloch as 
saying that he would “‘always support 
the President unless there was a pow- 


tore 


Senator 


} 


erful reason not to do so.”’ There 
were marked signs of disagreement 
with the speaker. 

One of the leading ministers of 


Cleveland declared that he would uti- 
lize all the influence that he possessed 
to insure McCulloch’s defeat and that 
though he had never done so before he 
would work in behalf of the Demo- 
cratic candidate to insure maximum 
‘ffectiveness of the protest vote against 


Forward With the White House 


Conference 


By MRS. H. R. BUTLER 


Mrs. H. R. Butler of Atlanta, 
Georgia, is President of the Na- 
tional Congress of Colored Par- 
ents and Teachers. In this article 


she tells of the co-operation of her 


with President 
White House Confer- 
Child Health and Pro- 
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Hoover's 
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Senator MecCulloch’s action. 

One of the leading women social 
workers of the state vigorously de. 
clared that “Every red-blooded Neots 
ought to express his disapproval of the 
attitude of Senator McCulloch on 
Judge Parker’s nomination. . . Ther 
is a whispering campaign going on 
among our group that even though 
they are staunch Republicans they yi] 
not support the Senator.” od 

A prominent Negro lawyer of Ohi 
and the dean of Negro novelists who i 
openly supporting the Democratic cap. 
didate registered his opinion by assert. 
ing, “I don’t see what the colored peo- 
ple owe the Hoover administration 
anyway. It has made no effort, so fa; 
as I have discovered, to please the col- 
ored voters except in the one instance 
of the Haytian situation, if that was 
the motive. . . . 1 telegraphed Senator 
McCulloch that his vote for Parke; 
would hurt him with the colored voters 
of Ohio, and my individual vote and 
such other votes as I can influence in g 
quiet way shall be cast against him.” 

The revolt is especially to be seen 
among the younger and more progres 
sive Negroes of Ohio. One of these, 2 
lawyer, who is working actively against 
the Republican nominee, has declared 
that ‘““The minds of Ohio Negroes are 
set against McCulloch. Approximate 
solidarity of Negro voters against 
him may spell the difterence between 
victory and defeat.” 

And so the story runs. There are 
those who are openly opposing Mc- 
Culloch, and there are many more wh 
quietly are campaigning against him 
November 4 will show the results. |: 
is certain, some weeks prior to that 
date, there will be a sufficient uprising 
to make the results significant not onl 
in Ohio but throughout the United 
States. 

The Negro voter is coming of age. 









vene in Washington, November 12-22 

The president of the Congress ha 
served the White House Conference # 
a member of the committee on the In- 
fant and Pre-school Child and of the 
sub-committee on Cooperation of Home 
and School. ‘This service has benehte¢ 
us in two ways. First, of the utmost 
importance, it has given national et 
phasis to the problem of health and 
protection for the children of our ow! 
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people, a problem which has hereto- 
fore been considered only locally if at 
all. Through representatives of others 
of our organizations, such as Mrs. 
Anna E. Murray of the National As- 
sociation of Colored Women; Mr. 7 
Amold Hill of the National Urban 
League; Mr. Ernest T. Attwell of the 
National Recreation Association, and 
others, the colored child has been given 
special attention in the investigations 
and recommendations of the White 
House Conference. 

Second, the affiliation of the Na- 
tional Congress of Colored Parents and 
Teachers with the White House Con- 
ference has given the Congress an im- 
petus toward a broadened program of 
endeavor, one which is fundamental to 
the needs of our people, and which fits 
in logically with the national progress 
in child health and protection hoped 
for as a result of the White House 
Conference. One of the projects for 
the White House Conference commit- 
tees was a survey to find out how many 
kindergartens, private or public, were 
available for our very young children. 
As a result of the discovery that the 
number was distressingly small, it was 
proposed at the recent inspiring con- 
vention of the National Congress of 
Colored Parents and Teachers at Vir- 
ginia State College, Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, to adopt as the special effort for 
1931 the founding of kindergartens 








Mrs. H. R. Butler 


wherever possible. The Congress ap- 
pioved the plan as the next logical step 
for the organization, and as a founda- 
tion for the enlightened parenthood 
which is necessary to the ultimate good 
citizenship of all our people. 

The National Kindergarten Associa- 
tion will cooperate with the movement, 
and already plans are being formed to 
assist all local Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations in their effort to found and 
maintain successful 
their communities. 


kindergartens in 


A second aim of the National Con- 
gress in their program for 1931 is to 
use the influence of the organization 
to promote more vocational guidance of 
colored children so that they may be- 
come efficient along some line which is 
suited to their talents and prepared to 
take advantage of present-day indus- 
trial and economic opportunities. This 
interest in vocational guidance is also 
a prompt result of interest and study 
by the White House Conference com- 
mittees. 

The National Congress of Colored 
Parents and Teachers is peculiarly 
fitted to assist the programs of the 
White House Conference because its 
primary interest is the welfare of the 
child and an enlightened parenthood 
as the foundation upon which the 
health and protection of our children 
must be built. As our parents realize 
that an educated and enlightened par- 
enthood will work for better homes, 
schools, churches, better communities 
and better government they will take 
a keen interest and active part in se- 
curing kindergartens for our babies and 
vocational training for our children of 
school age. It is these children into 
whose hands we must relinquish the 
responsibilities for the sound growth of 
our people. Shall we accept the chal- 
lenge to give them better education 
and better health? 


“Runnin g F ools” 


HE Fourth Annual Tuskegee Re- 

lays . . . The Alumni Bowl 
broils under the Alabama sun . . . six 
lean thoroughbreds prance nervously at 
the start of the hundred yard dash. 
All eyes are centered on the white- 
striped lanes of the straightway ; an ex- 
pectant hush settles over the crowd. 
The starter’s voice snaps. . . . 

“All right, boys.” 

; A few last high lifts of the knee, a 
inal dig at the starting-holes, a pulling 
up of the trousers. 

“Take your marks!” 

Each of the six, in his own way, goes 
through the ritual of sticking the toe 
of the left spiked-shoe into the forward 
hole, placing the hands on the starting 
line, bracing the right foot against the 
wall of the back hole, crouching, ready. 

“Get set!” 

Body thrust forward, weight on the 
hands and forward foot, eager, coiled 
like resilient springs. 

A wisp of smoke and the gun barks. 
Like greyhounds released from a chute, 
the six bodies hurtle forward, arms fly- 
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ing, feet digging, shoulder to shoulder. 
Like frightened deer they sweep down 
the fairway; three quarters the way to 
the finish line, a long, lean, golden- 
jerseyed centaur, running with no ap- 
parent effort, moves steadily ahead. 
“There he goes!” somebody yells above 
the rising crescendo of the crowd. 
Finishing with a burst like the crack 
of a whip, the golden jersey flashes 
through the finishing line, several 
yards in front of the nearest straining 
competitor. 

A hasty consultation of judges and 
timers the announcer lifts the 
megaphone to his lips . . “Finals, 
100 dash, James Collins, Fort Valley, 
first time, nine and eight-tenths sec- 
onds, . m 

Four consecutive years, this same 
James Collins of Fort Valley has 
crouched in the starting holes at the 
Relays, four straight years has he 
lurched out of the holes a little be 
hind, four straight years has he eased 
to the front to sweep past the judges, 
yards in the lead. Sprinters from Wil- 


berforce, Hampton, Atlanta Univer- 
sity, Clark, Talladega, Tuskegee, et al 
have tried his mettle; but he still re- 
mains “monarch of all he surveys’. 
The Relays of 1927 saw this boy, in 
his first competitive race, wearing the 
first track shoes he had ever seen in his 
life just two days before, win the hun- 
dred in 101-5 seconds. Returning in 
1928, he won in 10 seconds flat, won 
the 220 yard dash, and, running an- 
chor for a_ half-mile relay team, 
dropped the stick, lost it in the dust, 
turned around, picked it up, swung in- 
to his stride, closed up a gap of over 
30 yards, passing all but one in a heart- 
breaking rush to the tape. In the C. I. 
A. A. games at Hampton that year, 
he won the Collegiate Title in the 220 
yard dash. In 1929, he set the South- 
eastern record of 9.8 seconds for the 
hundred, won the 220, led Fort Valley 
teams to victory in both the half-mile 
and quarter-mile college relays, run- 
ning six times to get six first places. It 
was that day that he was really a “run- 
ning fool.”” He competed that year in 
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A. A. Stagg’s National Inter-Scholas- 
tic Meet at Chicago University. The 
first day, glistening with a hot Georgia 
sun, saw him breeze easily to victory in 
the trials of both the 100 and 220; 
Coach Stagg picked him to win both 
events the following day. Chicago, in 
its blustering way, blew up a cold, 
windy, rainy Saturday with the tem- 
perature approaching freezing. Col- 
lins’ legs “‘froze up” in spite of all ef- 
forts to the contrary; unable to sprint, 
he strided through to second places in 
both the 100 and 220, competing 
against the cream of the country. This 
year, he was content to equal his own 
record of 9.8 for the century and lead 
his teams to victories in the half-mile 
and quarter-mile relays. 

This boy Collins hails from a little 
town in the “sticks” of Georgia called 
Ailey. He had been at the Fort Valley 
High and Industrial School a number 
of years; he had tried to play football, 
basketball, baseball, all with indiffer- 
ent success. One day, four years ago, | 
sat on the bench watching him in a 
ball game; he happened to get one of 
his infrequent long hits that day and 
as he rounded first base with the throt- 
tle wide open and full steam ahead, I 
realized that there was an extraordi- 
nary runner. We had just received a 
circular advertising the First Tuske- 
gee Relays, ten days off. I took Col- 
lins out in the grass of the outfield, 
showed him the fundamentals of sprint 
action and taught him the start. He's 
over six feet tall and we had to order 
special sprinter’s shoes, size 11%, 
which did not arrive until the morning 
that we were leaving for Tuskegee. I 
was a little afraid of letting him run 
in them, but he took to them like a 
duck to water and they’ve carried him 
to many a victory since. The develop- 
ment of this boy and the subsequent 
track teams of boys and girls built 
around him, has been one of my “kicks” 
in Georgia: the fun of polishing him 
down from 10 1-5 seconds to 9.8; de- 
vising quickening exercises to shorten 
the reflex from command to start, 
changing his starting stance to get his 
long-legged body out of the holes, 
building him up physically and men- 
tally. 

Around this “ace”, we have built a 
highly successful team. Last year, we 
brought 2 relay trophies and 22 med- 
als from Tuskegee; this year 27 medals 
and 3 trophies; setting records in 3 
events. With Collins at anchor, the 
sprint relay team has run over every- 
thing in the South. Jesse “Fox” Dil- 
lard, Louisville, Ky., all around ath- 
lete, runs the first leg; Jim “Lind- 
berg” Fuller, Fort Valley, Ga., bas- 
ketball ace, runs number 2; Arthur 
“Bob” Bostic, footbal! captain with a 
beautiful baritone voice, is number 3 
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Spring Relay Team 
cS Fort Valley, Georgia 
With their trainer, Frank Horne 


and James “String” Collins, “running 
fool”, holds the anchor. These boys 
consistently bring home the bacon in 
the half and quarter-mile college re- 
lays; our distance team, “Tim” Moon, 
“I Too—” Lawrence, “Preacher” 
Scantling and “Honest John” Hill, 
has shown the way in the 2 mile and 4 
mile college relays. It is to be recalled 
that this remarkable record has been 
achieved by a little Normal and In- 
dustrial School in the “sticks” of 
Georgia against the competition of all 
the colleges and universities of the 
Southeast. In this section of the coun- 
try, track has become synonymous with 


Collins and Fort Valley. 


We have saved the best for the last; 
our girls are the class of the South. We 
took 14 young women to Tuskegee this 
year; most of them had never stepped 
foot out of Georgia before. Here’s 
Gladys Miller; she is finishing our 
Junior College Class this year, after 
coming all the way up through train- 
ing school, junior and senior high 
schoels. She lives 5 miles from the 
school house, back in the woods, and 
throughout the years has walked those 
5 miles up and back, barefooted, rain or 
shine, hot or cold. We bought a dis- 
cus this year to train for the Classic 
Greek event. The town of Fort Val- 
ley turned out to see this “discum”; 
they’d never seen one before! Gladys 
was one of the first to report, saying 
she was going to hurl that “saucer.” 
She did the best she could to master the 
intricacies of discus throwing; she went 
on to Tuskegee and when the finals 
rolled around, she had won second 
place with a heave of 81 feet. Then 
here’s Bea “Miami” Rutledge, from 
down in Florida, scrappy basketballer, 
all-around athletic. Bea was going to 
“run away” with my _ school-house; 





through athletics and my constant 
threat to “bounce” her off the team, we 
have begun to smooth the rough edges, 
In the keenest of competition, she took 
second in the girls’ 100 yard champion- 
ship. She’s in the 8th grade and ought 
to be a real “runnin’ fool” next year. 
And last, allow me to present my girls 
relay teams, conquerors of both sections 
of the quarter-mile relay at Tuskegee, 
winners of the beautiful Ramsey 
trophy, holders of the Southeastern 
Record of 55 seconds flat. “Little Bits” 
Sibley, 9th grade runs number one, 
with the easy, natural action of How- 
ard Drew; nobody knew she was in 
school till she came out for track; 
“Nita” Rhodes, 10th grade, runs num- 
ber two; Bea Rutledge 8th grade, num- 
ber 3 and “Dolly” Peyton, 10th grade, 
holds the anchor. None of these girls 
had even seen a track shoe or a track 
meet in their lives. Most of them are 
Fort Valley girls, who have never been 
out of Georgia. 

It is a pleasure to help these girls 
and boys develop, physically and spir- 
itually; to see them grow to realize 
that sacrifice and concentrated effort 
bring success. We coaches find the 
gridiron, and the court, the ball-field 
and the track, real educative labora- 
tories where we can meet the true na- 
ture of the boy and girl in its element, 
and mold it for character and for 
beauty. I find, too, that I live again 
in their efforts 

“Live 

As I have taught you 
To run, Boy— 

It’s a short dash 

Dig your starting holes 
Deep and firm 

Lurch out of them 
Into the straightaway 
With all the power 


That is in you.” 
THE Crisis 
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Negro Judges for Harlem 


By FRANCIS E. RIVERS 


N April 2ist, 1930, a bill was ap- 
O proved by the New York Chief 
Executive which had been introduced 
by Assemblyman Francis E. Rivers of 
the 19th Assembly District of New 
York County. A law was thereby en- 
acted which added eight Municipal 
Court justices to the Borough of Man- 
hattan and created a Tenth Municipal 
Court District. “Two of these eight 
additional justices were allotted to this 
new court district. 

The lines of the new court district 
will have as their southerly boundary 
110th Street, as their easterly boundary 
Fifth Avenue and the Harlem River, 
as their northerly boundary 155th 
Street and as their westerly boundary 
the following jagged line: southerly on 
St. Nicholas Avenue to 125th Street; 
easterly on 125th Street to Eighth 
Avenue; southerly on Eighth Ave- 
nue to 114th Street; easterly on 
114th Street to Seventh Avenue and 
southerly on Seventh Avenue to 110th 
Street. All of these lines go by the 
center line of each street or avenue. 
This district will include portions of 
six assembly districts, namely, the 
Eleventh, Thirteenth, Seventeenth, 
Nineteenth, Twenty-first and Twenty- 
second. The two judges for this new 
district will not take office until Janu- 
ary Ist, 1931. They must be elected 
and not appointed and the election will 
take place on Election Day in Novem- 
ber of this year. 


Stated this way the law does not 
seem to have particular significance to 
the Negro group. However, the bill is 
fraught with great significance to the 
Negro not only in New York but also 
in the country at large and a short dis- 
cussion of its many meanings follows: 


This section is at least 75 per cent 
colored in its population. It is prac- 
tically certain that two colored judges 
will be elected. The fact is that in 
arranging the bill the lines of the dis- 
trict were deliberately drawn so as to 
insure the election of two colored 
judges. It is safe to say that never 
in the history of our country has any 
State Legislature deliberately framed 
the lines of a political subdivision with 
the intention of making possible the 
election of colored justices. It must 
€ noted in passing that political 
strength of a group is essentially a 
question of its population concentration 
with relation to political subdivision 
lines. The late war, as is well known, 
gave New York among other northern 
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Harlem this month is voting for 
two judges. As both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican candidates 
are Negroes, there will be two new 
Negro magistrates in New York 
City this fall. This article is writ- 
ten by a colored member of the 
New York Legislature who intro- 
duced the Bill by which the new 
judicial district was laid out. The 
extraordinary thing about this cam- 
paign is the high character of the 
candidates. No matter who wins, 
Harlem will have two judges who 
are gentlemen in character, and 
who know the law. Moreover, 
their campaign has been conducted 
upon a high plane, even in the 
primary stage. 


V10th se. 
The 10th Mumcipal Court District in 
Harlem, New York City 


cities its concentration of Negro popu- 
lation. In Chicage this concentration 
as to the then political lines was such 
as to give the Negro their political 
power. However, our concentration in 
Harlem has not been such as to give 
us power in the State Senatorial dis- 
trict or the Congressional district or 
the Municipal Court District. 


Since 1926 attempts have been made 
to change the State Senatorial lines per- 
taining to the Harlem Negro in such 
a fashion as to enable him to elect a 
State Senator. However, the bill had 
been vetoed each year by Democratic 
Governors, It is hoped that when Con- 
gressional subdivisions take place after 
this census that the Negro population 
will be so allocated in respect to the 
new Congressional lines as to give it a 
majority and therefore a certain oppor- 
tunity of electing a Negro Congress- 
man from New York. 

But we are able to rejoice in the 
fact that Chapter 651 of the Laws of 
1930 (the one creating this Tenth 
Municipal Court District) does make 
new Municipal Court lines which so 
conform to the concentration of the 
Negro population as to give them judi- 
cial power. This legislative creation of 
lines is so fundamental to the securing 
of political power that unless it is prop- 
erly attended to, enthusiasm, unlimited 
money and hard work and devotion to 
race will result only in defeat. 

The enactment of this law is the 
first major achievement resulting from 
the political renaissance of the Harlem 
Negro which took place last Fall. Last 
Fall witnessed the emergence of a Ne- 
gro district leader in the 19th Assembly 
District, after a most spirited primary 
vote. It further witnessed the emer- 
gence of a Negro leader in the easterly 
portion of the 21st Assembly District. 
The Fall also produced a Negro As- 
semblyman and Alderman in both the 
19th and 21st Assembly Districts. Two 
Negro Assemblymen went to Albany 
for the same session the first time in the 
history of the State. 

With such a showing of awakened 
political consciousness and particularly 
Republican power in a city which had 
on the whole gone Democratic, it be- 
came necessary to grant the Harlem 
Negro Republicans something substan- 
tial. It can well*be believed that the 
forward march of the Negro politically 
will not stop simply with the acquiring 
of judges. The events of the past year 

(Will you please turn to page 393) 
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Black Yeomanry. Life on St. Helena 
Island. By T. J. Woofter, Jr. Henry 
Holt and Company, 1930. $3.00. 


HIS book is another result of the 

recent school of white southern in- 
vestigation into the situation of the 
Southern Negro. We have been told 
that the investigators received a grant 
of $16,500 from the Social Science Re- 
search Council. The result is one 
with other investigations of the sort; a 
beautifully manufactured volume in 
black and gold is sent out printed on 
290 pages of high-grade paper, with 
maps, illustrations and woodcuts. The 
situation of some five thousand Negroes 
on the Island of St. Helena is studied. 
There are chapters on music and folk 
lore, on health and labor, on govern- 
ment and education, mostly copied 
from other work. There are a number 
of statistical tables; and yet on the 
main subject of what life means to 
these black folk, of the real difficulties 
of theid economic and social develop- 
ment, of the way in which emancipa- 
tion has developed into the modern 
color line, there is not a single word of 
really illuminating information. Alli 
these matters are touched upon, but 
they are touched upon with singular 
lightness and apology. The author 
says, for instance: 

“In government, Ladies and St. 
Helena Islands form a township of 
Beaufort County. It is soon evident, 
however, that local government has 
had little enough to do with the de- 
velopment of the people. Beyond the 
most elementary provisions for keeping 
order and building roads and schools, 
the Islanders have been left to them- 
selves. The Negroes are not voters 
and there are no more than twenty 
qualified white voters.” 

But from this he draws no com- 
parisons or conclusions. He sees no 
vast cause and effect in the fact that 
five thousand colored people should be 
ruled by 20 white people, and this is 
not to his mind very extraordinary. 

Then, too, consider the general eco- 
nomic facts. Land given to the freed- 
men by the government at emancipa- 
tion for practiacally nothing, and yet 
these islands are at the absolute mercy 
of outside economic. organization—the 
cotton market, phosphate trade, oppor- 
tunities for common labor, and the 
like. Here is material for a tremend- 
ously interesting study of modern eco- 
nomic conditions, but in this book it is 
glossed over quite easily. The lovely 
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plantations before the war, the boll 
weevil, Florida phosphates—nothing 
unusual, nothing calling for careful 
comparison and conclusions. Songs 
and stories, the excellent Penn School, 
Negro dialect, church customs, all 
these are treated with sprightly interest. 
But even when it is pointed out that 
the island is taxed at $16,500 out of 
its wretched poverty, of which only 
$7,000 has annually been spent in the 
island during the past seven years, the 
author vaguely remarks: 

“The Island is simply the victim of 
its isolation, of its poverty, and of the 
fact that it is tied to a county whose 
dominant economic interests are at var- 
iance with its own.” 

It would of course have been pos- 
sible for a black man making this study 
to have gone off into bitter complaint 
and righteous indignation and to have 
showed how slavery in the sea islands 
of Carolina simply transformed itself 
into economic and political exploitation 
which is gradually depopulating these 
islands; and how disaster has been 
staved off by the accident of a well- 
known philanthropic school. If this 
kind of study might not be regarded as 
scientific, on the other hand, Woofter’s 
study is little less than a calamity. It 
is a glossing over of obvious facts and 
seeking to say that on the sea islands 
of Carolina we have a simple develop- 
ment in agricultural depression much 
like that elsewhere in the world and 
not particularly complicated by politi- 
cal disfranchisement, race prejudice, 
and enforced ignorance. This inter- 
pretation is frightfully untrue and it 
is a shame that the Boards and Funds 
which are spending money for investi- 
gation in the South should continue to 
pursue this line of so-called sociologi- 
cal research. There is absolutely no 
need of it. The conclusions to which 
the Woofter school of investigation is 
comjng to are well-known and perfect- 
ly clear before they put pen to paper. 
They need no statistics nor investiga- 
tion, or other scientific paraphernalia. 
Their reports are propaganda, pure and 
simple, and attempt to say to the world 
that whatever is wrong in the South is 
not due to the race question but to 
ordinary social difficulties which can 
be found everywhere. 

Why is it that Negro scholars, like 
Woodson, Frazier and Ira Reid, men 
who when they see obvious conclusions, 
have the common honesty to express 
them, can seldom get funds for work? 


~ ie 
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Negro Membership in American 
Labor Unions. By the Department of 
Research and Investigations of the No. 
tional Urban League. Ira De A. Reid 
Director. $1.00. 


E mention Mr. Reid’s name be. 

cause of the excellent work 
which he has done in this pamphlet, 
On a most restricted budget, and up- 
der other difficulties, Mr. Reid has 
made a study of one of the most in- 
portant problems of the industrial life 
of the American Negro. He has not, 
on the one hand, tried to see how far 
by figures and statistical jargon he 
could fill 175 pages and come to no 
conclusions ; and, on the other hand, he 
has felt the need of neither rhetoric 
nor adjectives to bolster his obvious 
conclusions. 

The work is in 9 chapters, with 13 
statistical tables. The main trend of 
the story is the relation of the Negro 
to organized labor. The miserable 
vacillations of white organized labor is 
shown in the second and third chapters. 
First, the invitation to all workers 
“without regard to race or liberty”, 
followed by open discrimination by the 
cigar-maker and other unions. Then 
the Knights of Labor and its attempt 
at “one big union,” followed by the 
American Federation of Labor, with 
its aristocracy of the skilled trades. The 
policy of the A. F. of L. is thus sum- 
med up: 

“What then is the official position 
of the American Federation of Labor 
toward the organizing of Negro work- 
ers? It comprises a number of reso- 
lutions urging organization of Negro 
workers; a protest here and vacuous 
decrees there against efforts of radicals 
at organization; segregated organiza 
tion of Negro workers in certain occu- 
pations through local and federal labor 
unions; a few pleas for organization; 
the employment at various times of a 
few Negro organizers; and a total in- 
ability, if not unwillingness to compel 
International Unions to remove from 
their constitutions Negro exclusion 
clauses, or suffer expulsion from the 
Federation.” 

This summing up is proven by care- 
ful investigation. If we consider only 
the 24 national and international ut- 
ions, 10 of which are affiliated with the 
A. F. of L., we find that they exclude 
the Negro by constitutional provision 
and that: 


(Will you please turn to page 393) 
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Southland 


By LEWIS ALEXANDER 
CARNIVAL, where souls of black 
men dance 

Free as the air we breathe, the sun that 

tied and lithe as steeds decked 
for the prance, 

Flaunting their body charms like con- 
cubines: 

Beneath a moon seductive as the eyes 

Of whores, worn by too many nights 
of flesh— 

Where clouds hang heavy in the droop- 
ing skies ' 

Like bellies pregnant with a season's 
mesh. 


O land that lured me like a dark eyed 
slave 

Into the vortex of your beauty’s hold— 

But to repay the largesse which you 
gave 

I come; but ah! the advent is untold. 

The southland still is but a virgin womb 

With buried treasures like an unearthed 
tomb. 


Sestina of the Peace-Haunted 
Room 
By CLARISSA BUCKLIN 

HIS room is precious as a tale 

By other days and hearts held dear. 
An amber, half-unearthly light 
Glows on its beauty. Filled with awe, 
I feel the room is ages old, 
And wrapped in dreams of secret blue; 


Deep dreams like tapestries of blue, 
Or mist-blown perfume in a tale 

Of Persian days in cities old. 

Stand close beside but silent, Dear. 
Soft cello music brings this awe 
On Christmas Eve, by candle light. 


This lofty room with amber light 
That shines like gold on dusky blue 
Has moved how many more to awe? 
Its years have made a crooning tale, 
Forgotten now, but once as dear 

As life to men who lived of old. 


I shall forget, when I am old, 

No wavering gleam cast by this light 
On burnished metals, stones more dear 
Because I touch them not, on blue 

Of silk that hangs in folds; a tale 

I shall not tell except in awe. 


All lovely thoughts are breathed with 
awe, 
And this great room, so balmly old, 
ill weave into a golden tale. 
tape-purple shadows sway 
light; 
he waxen tapers flame in blue; 


- peace more dear than hope is 
ear. 


toward 
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THE POETS PAGE 


We regret to learn that the 
poem “The Devil’s Bride’ by 
Jimmy H. Shores of Cleveland, 
published in the October Crisis 


was deliberately plagiarized from 
Georgia Douglas Johnson’s poem 


“The Octoroon”, printed in her 
book “Bronze’’, 1922. 





Our love is richer, calmer, Dear, 
For this long hour of silent awe. 
Forever in some transient blue 
Shall we regain this beauty, old 
As age and precious as pure light— 
This joy a long-remembered tale. 


ENVOI 
How calm and dear the secret tale 
Of silent awe in amber light 
And dusking blue of peace age-old! 





Poems 
By MARION DOYLE 


Salesgirl 


ONG has my love lain on the counter, 
Cunningly displayed. 
Many have asked the price, 

Weighed the quality, 
Hesitated, murmuring: 
“We'll look around; 

We may be back later . . .” 
Today, folded carefully, 

I put it on a high shelf— 
Its edges are becoming 
Frayed and soiled. 


Lullaby for an Unruly Child 


Only hear me, only sleep. 

Mad thoughts tear me; shadows creep 
Stealthily within my breast; 

Blind bats gather in the west. 
Serpent-headed in the dust 

Rise desire and dry lust. 

Only hear me, only sleep, 

Deep, deep, deep. 


Now you listen, now you sleep; 

Pale moths glisten, night winds weep; 
Far and far the shadows rove 

In the moon-enchanted grove; 

Dead and dwindled into dust 

Are desire and dry lust. 

Now you listen, now you sleep, 
Deep, deep, deep. 


Ah, you heed me, lovely head 
Pillowed on the snowy bed! 

For no more the iris eyes 

Mock me with a feigned surprise; 
And the frowning of your brow 
Falters into smoothness now. 

Ah, you heed me, tousled head, 
Dead, dead, dead. 





Sonnet for a Brown Girl 
By BERNARD REINES 


GHEBA who once was beauty’s para- 
mour, 

Lovely past any modern man’s conceiv- 
ing, 

Lovely past any modern maid’s believing, 

Glowed with the same slim dusky warm 
allure 

That from you flows like some unearthly 
pure 

Florescence rare and sweet and faintly 
weaving 

About my lips and nostrils, gently thiev- 
ing 

My innermost desire, least quick, most 
sure. 


When you come by, men’s happy glances 
make 

A lane of velvet, tender to your tread, 

That has itself such simple grace, and 
; 

I think of fragrant grasses, and the break 

Of a slow wave against Carnossa’s Head 


Under the moon, and why young. poets 
die. 


Nineveh 
By 
MALCOLM CHRISTIAN CONLEY 
RUNK with the wine blood of hot 


waning moons, 
Wan, weary, with the escapades of 
feast, 
Dance and debauch, subjects of Sargon 
ceased 
To riot Sardanapolis’ loud tunes. 
And in mad revelry, pursued by Grief, 
They heeded a mute fish in brine and 
mire 
That brought to 
Heaven’s ire; 
And into humble calm, crept for relief. 
Among these wicked revellers, Jonah 
found 
Talent, and art and skill, by error 
used, 
Responsive hearts to God—to be un-~ 
bound, 
And glowing human intellect seduced! 
When wicked Nineveh heeded the Lord, 
Jonah, the preacher, disbelieved JJ*s 
word. 


them a voice of 


Compensation 
By 
GEORGIA DOUGLAS JO iNSON 
LIFE gave me her bitter cup, 
With sorrowing, I drank it up. 
And now she brings a touch of bliss 
The price was not too much for this. 
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EUROPE 
@ Kurt Pahlen has published in 


Vienna and Leipzig, six Negro songs 
for voice and piano. They are based 
on poems by Langston Hughes and 
Countée Cullen, translated into Ger- 
man. 

@ Gratien Candace, Deputy from 
Guadeloupe in the French Parliament, 
has been discussing the question of ex- 
tending the representation of French 
Colonies in the Parliament. At pres- 
ent only seven Colonies are represented 
under the law of 1875, in addition to 
Senegal, West Africa. There is no 
representation for Madagascar, West 
Africa, Indo-China, or New Cale- 
donia. He proposes that a new law 
be passed giving all of these regular 
representation. 


AMERICA 


@ In two lists recently Negroes have 
been named among _ distinguished 
Americans. President Mordecai John- 
on of Howard was selected by Rabbi 
Wise ot New York as one of the ten 
religious leaders; Mrs. Mary M. Be- 
thune was selected by Ida Tarbell as 
one of the fifty leading women of the 
United States. 

@ The National Association of Col- 
ored Women has determined to con- 
centrate its work to the Home and 
Children, and Negro women in indus- 
try. They have organized their Junior 
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Department in a “National Association 
of Colored Girls’, and made a ‘“Phyl- 
lis Wheatley Division” for establishing 
recreational centers and_ boarding 
homes. 


@ The two branches of the Baptists 
have had their annual meetings and 
celebrated the same fiftieth anniversary. 
The larger meeting, of the incor- 
porated group, took place in Chicago. 
L. K. Williams was elected for Presi- 
dent for the ninth term. The unin- 
corporated branch met in New York 
City and elected Reverend J. W. 
Hurse of Kansas City as President. 
@ The Negro press continues to dis- 
cuss the attitude of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. This Com- 
pany is said to have received in prem- 
iums from colored people in 1929, 
$64,819,119; yet it refuses to employ 
colored solicitors and it is now charged 
that it will not loan money to a col- 
ored man no matter what his financial 
standing is. 

@ Several national political appoint- 
ments and changes involving Negroes 
have been made. Arthur G. Froe, for 
eight years Recorder of Deeds of the 
District of Columbia has resigned and 
has been succeeded by Jefferson S. 
Coage who was formerly second Dep- 
uty Recorder. Mr. Coage is a grad- 
uate of Wilberforce and sponsored by 
Senator Hastings of Delaware. Charles 
E. Mitchell, Business Manager of the 
West Virginia State College has been 
appointed United States Minister to 
Liberia. David E. Henderson of 
Wyandotte County, Kansas, has been 
sworn in as Associate United States 
Attorney at Washington. 

@ Dr. Ambrose Caliver, former Dean 
of Fisk University, has been appointed 
to a new position in the Bureau of 
Education, United States Department 
of the Interior. His work will have 
to do with the advancement of Negro 
education: “Its specific and immediate 
function is to serve as a clearing house 
of information concerning Negro edu- 
cation; to conduct, direct, and encour- 
age educational research; to stimulate 
interest in the present status and fu- 
ture possibilities of Negro education; 
and to assist in coordinating the various 
researches, activities, and interests of 
Negro schools and of persons con- 
cerned in Negro education and related 
matters.” 

@ We quote from the Star of Wind- 
sor, Ontario: “News from below the 
Rope and Faggot Line indicates that 
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the Chivalrous South came to bat again 
this week on scheduled time. Two 
colored men, accused of holding up a 
honeymoon couple and robbing them 
of trinkets and $42 in cash, were 
dragged from their police guards in the 
Christian city of Scooba, Miss., by a 


masked band of 15 men and were 
hanged in trees. That takes guts, by 


gum!” 

@ B. E. Mays and Joseph W. Nich- 
olson have been appointed by the In- 
stitute of Social and Religious Research 
of New York to make a study of the 
Negro Church in‘ the United States, 
The purpose of the study is to afford 
guidance to both national and local 
Negro Church leaders, and to supply 
new and significant information to so- 
cial scientists, educators, and other per- 
sons interested in the Church as a dom- 
inant factor in Negro life. 


Mr. Mays is an A. B., Bates Col- 
lege; A. M., University of Chicago. 
He has been church pastor, college pro- 
fessor, Executive Secretary of the 
Tampa Urban League, and Student 
Secretary of the National Council 
Y. M. C. A. He is being loaned by 
the Council to the Institute for this 
Study. 

Mr. Nicholson is a B. S., Howard 
University; B. D., Garrett; and has 
completed all residence requirements 
for a Ph.D. at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. He has been church pastor, col- 
lege teacher, and conference director 
of young people’s work. 
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THE EAST 
q The Transportation Board of 
Springfield, Massachusetts has revoked 
the license of a buss driver who tried 
to make a colored man take a rear seat. 
(| Alexander C. Rogers a playwright 
and song-writer is dead in Brooklyn. 
He was born in Tennessee and col- 
laborated with Williams and Walker 
and other well-known colored come- 
dians. He is said to have written some 
2,000 songs. 

( Phillip Waring, a_student of the 
Haaren High School, New York City 
has been made president of the general 
student organization. He is prom- 
inent in basketball and tennis and is 
an honor student. 

( Francis M. Butler ranked his class 
of 300 students in the Overbrook High 
School, Philadelphia, in February, 
1930, and won the Philadelphia Board 
of Education scholarship to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He was an 
outstanding student in German. 

¢ A new member of the law firm of 
Raymond Pace Alexander, in Philadel- 
phia, is Benner C. Turner, a graduate 
in the spring from the Harvard Uni- 
versity Law School. He was trained 
at Phillips Academy, Andover, and 
took his A. B. at Harvard in 1927. 
He was born at Columbus, Georgia 
and is twenty-four years of age. 

@ Mother A. M. E. Zion Church of 
New York City is celebrating its 134th 
anniversary. It was organized in 1796 
at the corner of Church and Leonard 
Streets. The Reverend J. W. Brown 
is pastor. 

@ A colored lawyer, Matthew W. 
Bullock, member of the State Parole 
Board, has been made a member of the 
Massachusetts Republican State Com- 
mittee replacing Mrs. William Lowell 
Putnam, sister of the President of 
Harvard University. Mrs. Putnam 
was opposed because of her attitude 
against Prohibition. 

@ Reverend W. W. Brown, a prom- 
inent colored Baptist minister in New 
York City is dead. He had practi- 
cally no education, but bought and paid 
for a $300,000 church, and organized 
a real estate Company. His church 
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Philip Waring 





Mrs. Sidney J. Frey 


owns | several 
stores. 

@ On the Republican ticket in Mary- 
land, there are three colored candi- 
dates for the Legislature: Dr. James 
A. White, L. H. Davenport and Lin- 
wood J. Koger. There are four col- 
ored members of the Republican City 
Committee. In the November elec- 
tion, the official Republican ticket will 
be composed of three colored and three 
white candidates. 

@ Sidney McDavid made an unusual 
record in pharmacy at Columbia Uni- 
versity. He took prizes during his 
first, second, and third years and was 
adjudged by the student paper as the 
most brilliant student in his senior year. 
At his graduation last spring he re- 
ceived a gold medal from the West- 
chester Pharmaceutical Association, 
was on the honor roll, received a silver 
medal from the Alumni Association, 
and one of the three prizes given by the 
Trustees for the highest rating in phar- 
macy. 

@ Mrs. Sidney J. Waller-Frey is dead 


at Baltimore. She was born in New 


apartments and two 


York and married first into the well- 
known Waller family and had three 


SOME NOTABLE SCHOLARS 
B. C. Turner 


Sidney S. McDavid 





children. Afterward, she 


married 
George Frey of Baltimore, a well- 


known caterer. She was active in 
church work and in war work, and did 
much to help the efficiency of the pub- 
lic schools. When Georges Clem- 
menceau toured the United States af- 
ter the war, he carried at a public re- 
ception in Baltimore a large bouquet 
of flowers presented by Mrs. Waller- 
Frey. 

@ The twenty-fifth Biennial Confer- 
ence of the colored Odd Fellows was 
held at Atlantic City in September. 
Honorable Edward H. Morris was 
Grand Master, and Mrs. Lucy M. 
Hughes, Grand Superior of the House- 
hold of Ruth. This order is the only 
official order recognized by England. 
It has a membership of 143,954 and 
owns property valued at $4,736,136, 
with cash on hand of $711,260; be- 
sides this the women’s order has prop- 
erty and funds amounting to $865,010. 


@ A contest of Negro composers for 
the Rodman Wanamaker prizes, given 
by Captain John Wanamaker, Jr. has 
resulted as follows: For songs, Ist prize 
$150, William L. Dawson, Chicago; 
2nd prize $100, Penman Lovinggood, 
New York; for dance groups, $150, 
William M. Dawson, Chicago; 2nd 
prize, Major N. Clark Smith; for 
spirituals, Ist prize $150, Mrs. Drus- 
cilla Tandy Attwell, El Paso, Texas; 
2nd prize $100, Major N. Clark 
Smith, Chicago; for choral, a prize of 
$250 to J. Harold Brown. Mr. Lov- 
inggood is a son of the President, Sam- 
uel Houston College, Austin, Texas 
and is tenor soloist at St. Mark’s 
Church, New York. J. Harold Brown 
is a graduate of Fisk and has been Di- 
rector of Music in the Crispus Attucks 
High School, Indianapolis. He has re- 
ceived one of the Wanamaker prizes 
each of the three years, and a bronze 
medal in the Harmon awards. 

@ Miss Edwina B. Kruse, who died 
in Wilmington, Delaware last June, 
was 84 years of age, and one of the 
most distinguished of the colored teach- 
ers in the United States. For more 
than fifty years she was principal of 
the Howard High School, and during 
her time did unusual work in organiz- 
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ing education and giving young col- 
ored teachers a chance. She was born 
in Porto Rico in 1848, of a colored 
father and a German mother. Or- 
phaned at an early age, she came to 
Connecticut and was adopted by a Ger- 
man family. She began teaching in 
Delaware in small one-room country 
schools, and finally, came to Wilming- 
ton to the Howard School, which was 
a four-room building with a white prin- 
cipal. The Wilmington Every Even- 
ing says editorially: ‘““Edwina B. Kruse, 
who died yesterday at her home here 
at the age of 84, was largely respon- 
sible for the inauguration of a new era 
in educational methods for colored 
children that have given Wilmington 
an outstanding place in that behalf .. . 
when this woman came .to Wilming- 
ton and found a place in the schools 
here she devoted her whole energy to 
the work. The result was the develop- 
ment of a high school for colored stu- 
dents, which, being later encouraged 
by the people of the city, has sent out 
into the world some of the outstand- 
ing men and women of the Negro race. 

“Miss Kruse lived to see her early, 
and later, efforts crowned with success, 
and to realize that what she had been 
instrumental in starting had become an 
institution of wide influence. This 
woman educator was ranked with the 
intellectual leaders of the colored race, 
such as Frederick Douglass, Booker T. 
Washington, Paul Laurence Dunbar 
and others of like calibre. And she 
had the esteem of our local educational 


authorities and all others who knew 
her.” 


THE SOUTH EAST 

@ The Florida A. and M. College 
of Tallahassee has installed a sound- 
film equipment. Talking pictures were 
shown at the opening exercises in Sep- 
tember. 

@ Benedict College, South Carolina 
begins this year with a complete col- 
ored faculty instead of the white fac- 
ulty which it has formerly had. J. J. 
Starks is President. 

@ Jj. C. Calhoun, a colored railway 
mail clerk, has been retired after 
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thirty-nine years’ service. His run was 
between Savannah, Ga. and Mont- 
gomery, Ala. He received a personal 
letter from the Postmaster-General. 
@ At Pea Island, near Elizabeth 
City, North Carolina there is located 
the only Negro Coast Guard Unit in 
the United States. Recently the gov- 
ernment has determined to build a new 
station there at the cost of $35,000 
and now there is an effort being made 
to move the Negro guard. 

@ A native African addressed a white 
High School at Herndon, Virginia and 
remarked among other things that 


Africa should be sending missionaries - 


to America. He was taken by the mob, 
abused, and left on the steps of the 
white superintendent as a rebuke for 
allowing the speech. 

@ The National Negro Bankers As- 
sociation has held its sixth Annual 
meeting at Buckroe Beach, Virginia. 
Major R. R. Wright of Philadelphia 
is President. C. C. Spaulding was 
elected Vice President. Among the 
banks represented were six from Vir- 
ginia, and others from Illinois, North 
Carolina, Kentucky, Georgia, and 
Washington, D. C. 

@ The Atlanta School of Social 
Work, in co-operation with three na- 
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tional organizations, has offered six {¢. 
lowships which include living expenses 
and tuition at the school. Fellowships 
were awarded by the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund to Miss Thelma Black of Dep. 
ver, Colo. a graduate of Howard Uni. 
versity and Mr. Richard Lowrie of 
Chester, Pa. a graduate of Lincolp 
University, Pennsylvania. 

Fellowships were awarded by the 
National Tuberculosis Association of 
New York to Miss Sara E. Reid of 
Xenia, Ohio, a graduate of West Vir. 
ginia State College of Institute, W. 
Va. and Miss Annie Marie Randolph 
a graduate of Philander Smith College 
of Little Rock, Ark. Fellowships were 
awarded by the Board of Home Mis 
sions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church to Miss Helen M. Foster of 
Atlanta, Ga. a graduate of Atlanta 
University and Miss Nettie D. Arnold 
of Newnan, Ga. a graduate of Fisk 
University. 


THE MIDDLE WEST 


@ The National Association of Negro 
Musicians held their annual confer- 
ence in Chicago. 

q@ Arthur D. Gray of Chicago has 
been made Assistant of the President 
of Talladega College, and Alumni Di- 
rector. 

@ David Gordon, as noted in the Au- 
gust Crisis, holds a $300-scholarship 
to the University of Chicago as a re 
sult of a competitive examination. 
@ John J. Oliver will enter De Pauw 
University, Green Castle, Indiana, as 
one of the four Rector Scholars. He 
is a member of the National Honor 
Society. 

@ Harold Fletcher Lee has received 
his A. M. at the University of Chi- 
cago in Education. He is a teacher 
at Wilberforce. 

@ Two thousand depositors in the 
Binga State Bank have agreed to 2 
plan for re-organization and re-open- 
ing. C. N. Langston, Vice President 
of the bank, and Dr. A. Wilberforce 
Williams, are leading in the move- 
ment. The stockholders have agreed 
to raise an assessment of $100,000. 


@ Frank Murphy, Judge of the Re 
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Allie M. Jones 
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lst Prise 
St. Louis, Mo. 


3rd Prize 


corders Court in Detroit, who tried the 
Sweet Case, has been elected Mayor 
of Detroit at the re-call election. He 
received the full support of Negro 
voters. One of his first steps was to 
appoint a committee of seventy-five on 
unemployment which included four 
Negroes. 

@ Echoes are still being heard of the 
extraordinary work of the colored 
chorus in the great musical festival 
held in Chicago by the Chicago 
Tribune. A chorus of a_ thousand 
voices sang the Hallelujah chorus and 
Negro spirituals. James A. Mundy, 
Edwin Boatner and J. Wesley Jones 
were the leaders. ‘The singing of the 
Negroes was one of the main features 
of the festival. 

( President Ruthven of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan is still hesitating on 
the question of admitting colored girls 
te the new Mosher-Jordan Dormitory 
which has just been finished at a cost 
of $800,000. Until recently, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan has had no dormi- 
tories. Now that dormitories are be- 
ing built the race question comes to the 
fore, 

@ Douglas Turner of Illinois Univer- 
sity won the National Championship 
in singles at the tournament of the 
American Tennis Association held in 
Indiana. He triumphed over Ted 
Thompson, the runner-up. Gerald 
Norman of Flushing went through to 
the semi-finals. ‘Turner won the first 
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St. Louis, Mo. 


Beatrice Smith 


Tucson, Aris. 


Loretta Major 
lst Prise 
Newport, R. I. 


“1” at the University of Illinois, given 
to a colored man in tennis for eighteen 
years. He is a graduate of the Hyde 
Park school in Chicago, 

@ The first report has been issued in 
the Michigan Boulevard Garden 
Apartment Corporation, which is a 
block of tenements erected by Julius 
Rosenwald for colored people in Chi- 
cago. It occupies a whole city block 
and for the first six months of 1930 
has been 98% occupied. The net in- 
come over depreciation and expense 
has yielded 6% on the capital stock. 
Mr. Rosenwald has expressed great 
satisfaction with the results of the ex- 
periment. A number of community 
enterprises have been carried on un- 
der the supervision of an elected co- 
operative community association. 

@ The Cleveland Plain Dealer, a 
leading daily paper, has an editorial on 
John P. Green who at the age of 
eighty-six is celebrating the sixtieth an- 
niversary of his admission to the bar 
and has practiced longer in the Cleve- 
land courts than any living lawyer. 
Mr. Green was born in North Caro- 
lina and came to Cleveland in 1857. 
He was graduated from the Central 
High School; served in the House of 
Representatives and the Senate; he was 
the author of the first state bill found- 
ing Labor Day. The Plain Dealer 
says: “To practice law for 60 years 
and remain an optimist is an achieve- 


ment. That’s what John P. Green has 
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done. Beginning his career at the bar 
in 1870 this young Cleveland attor- 
ney still likes to talk matters over with 
juries. And a surprising proportion of 
these juries over the years have agreed 
with what Green told them.... 

“A successful attorney and a good 

citizen, John P. Green may not have 
another 60 years of service at the 
Cleveland bar, but it won’t be his 
spirit or his industry that keeps him 
from it.” 
@ The death of Edward H. Wright, 
the Negro political leader of Illinois, 
is a loss to America. He was born in 
New York State 63 years ago and went 
to Chicago in 1878. He served as 
South Town Clerk, Assistant Corpora- 
tion Counsel, member of the Traction 
Committee, Assistant States’ Attorney, 
and in 1923, became a member of the 
Illinois Commerce Commission. But 
all this does not tell the real story: he 
was a political leader of Negroes who 
could not be swayed by mere money. 
He demanded opportunity and equality 
of treatment, and it is due to his in- 
fluence more than that of anyone else 
that Chicago Negroes today have a 
Congressman, a Judge, a State Senator, 
and several members of the Legisla- 
ture. Wright finally refused to fol- 
low Mayor Thompson, and was in his 
latter days shorn of a great deal of his 
political power. But he was always re- 
spected, even by his opponents. 
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THE WEST 
@ F. Weldon Young is the first col- 
ored man to receive a license as a sta- 
tionary engineer in St. Louis. He 
works at the Sumner High School. 
@ In Kansas City, Missouri Sam’s 
Taxi Company employs twenty-five 
colored drivers, all of whom are in uni- 
form and bonded. They run a cut- 
rate line of taxi-cabs. 
@ Dorothy Beck is the third girl to 
receive a gold medal from the Techni- 
cal High School of Omaha, Nebraska. 
The award is for fine scholarship. Miss 
Beck majored in costume designing and 
was active in Y. W. C. A. work and 
plays the piano with ability. 
@ Samuel Moore, of Kansas City, 
Missouri and his wife visited Mr. 
Moore’s mother at Ruston, Louisiana 
this summer. A white neighbor who 
resented Moore’s appearance and who 
had long wanted to buy his mother’s 
home, shot him in the back and killed 
him. 
@ Frederick M. Roberts of Los An- 
geles, Calif., has been reelected for the 
seventh consecutive term as member of 
the Legislature. He is now the oldest 
member in point of service in the State 
Assembly from Los Angeles County. 
He is a colored undertaker. 


THE FAR SOUTH 


@ In Louisiana, the Orleans Parish 
School board has just spent $350,000 
for a school for white girls, but has no 
money for any colored schools. Most 
of the 17,000 Negro children have 
double sessions and are housed in fire- 
traps. There are only four good Ne- 
gro high schools in the state of Lou- 
isiana. 

@ Dr. J. B. Miller of Columbus, 
Georgia, Pastor of the Rose Hill Bap- 
tist Church is dead. For forty years 
he has been a preacher in Tennessee, 
Alabama, and Georgia and his funeral 
was one of the largest ever held in the 
city. He is the uncle of Flournoy A. 


Miller the comedian, and the father 
of the Reverend Clifford L. Miller. 


@ The Governor of Louisiana and 
Mayor of New Orleans have induced 
the longshoremen not to initiate a 
strike. ‘They are having difficulty with 
the New Orleans Steamship Associa- 
tion who locked out both the white and 
colored unions and refused either a 
hearing or arbitration. They are still 
threatening to strike unless there is 
some redress. 


AFRICA 


@ Achimota College, Gold Coast, 
British West Africa has at present 50 
students in the Secondary School, 147 
in the Training College, and 2 in the 
University. The teachers consist of 
46 Europeans, and 4 Africans. 

q M. E. Hansen, a chief clerk in the 
Eastern Province of the Gold Coast, 
B. W. A., has been retired after thirty- 
five years in government service. C. 
M. Davidson, Assistant Chief Clerk in 
one of the Provinces of Nigeria, has 
been given a Certificate of Honor after 
twenty-four years of service. 


@ Of all the ruins in British East 
Africa, those of Gedi are among the 
most mysterious and have only recently 
been brought into prominence. It was 
discovered by Europeans in 1926. Its 
ruined walls are hidden in a great for- 
est and the streets buried beneath 
vegetation. There are six miles of wall 
with decorated doorways, archways and 
mighty pillars. The ruins are perhaps 
3,000 years old. 

@ Widespread criticism is being made 
upon the statement of native policy in 
East Africa which the English govern- 
ment has given out. This policy declares 
that the interests of the native must be 
paramount in African colonies. White 
Africa, on the other hand, from the 
Cape to Cairo, declares that the su- 
premacy of the white man must become 
paramount. Nearly all the East Afri- 


4 
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can colonies are sending delegates t 
England to engage in propaganda 
against the stand of the government. 
@ A white commissioner from the 
Union of South Africa has been visit. 
ing Uganda and Tanganyika and cop. 
trasts the condition of the natives there 
with those in the Union of South Afi. 
ca. In Uganda crowds of well-dressed 
natives were in the market place selling 
produce from their own land which 
they hold in adequate quantities. There 
are good roads through the native ter. 
ritories. ‘The visitor said it was most 
depressing to come back to the Union 
and hear the old discussions about try- 
ing to solve unemployment by turning 
natives out of the few better jobs jj 
which they have any kind of opening, 
@ The Abyssinia Commission has bee 
working quietly in the United States, 
It has two members Kantiba Gebru, ; 
former counsellor of the Emperor 
Menelik, and Malaka Baien, a medical 
student at Howard University. They 
have selected Everett Colson, a white 
man connected with the American Staff 
in Haiti as financial adviser of Abys- 
sinia. A white professor in Musk- 
ingum College, Ohio is educational 
adviser and a young Negro, Dr. West, 
is head of the Department of Health 
and Sanitation. The Commission is 
returning to Abyssinia to be present at 
the coronation of the Emperor. 


@ The Honorable W. Casley Hay- 
ford, M. L. C., died at Cape Coast, 
British West Africa, August 11 in his 


sixty-fifth year. He was one of the 
greatest leaders of modern Africa. He 
was a lawyer with a large practice, a 
member of the Legislative Council, and 
has written extensively on the customs 
of West Africa. He was one of the 
founders of the National Congress of 
British West Africa and served as its 
President. His first wife was the 
daughter of one of the judges of the 
Gold Coast. He leaves a son who is 
a member of the Bar, and a daughter. 
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OUR READERS SAY | 











E are very much interested in 

Tue Crisis, but do not think 

that some of the “‘strong language” 

used in the article of Mr. John Davis 

under caption “A Sentimental Jour- 

ney to the South’ was very fitting, 
especially to the youthful readers. 

H. H. Cain, Secretary, 
Y. M. C. A., Germantown. 


NENT the sneer attributed to 
A David Lloyd George, former 
Prime Minister of England, on “Bi- 
cycles for Niggers”, we have the fol- 
lowing letter from his secretary: 

“In answer to your letter of August 
26th, owing to absence, 1 am unable 
to place your letter personally before 
Mr. Lloyd George, but I can say at 
once that the term to which you al- 
lude was only used as a figure of 
speech, and that nothing was further 
from Mr. Lloyd George’s intention 
than to say anything wounding or con- 
temptuous about the great African peo- 
ples, whose many excellent qualities 
Mr. Lloyd George fully appreciates. 
The contempt expressed in his argu- 
ment was for the absurdity of the sug- 
gestion made on behalf of the Conser- 
vative Government that a slight in- 
crease in the cycle industry of this 
country resulting from the African de- 
mand—an increase entirely trivial in 
proportion to our total national out- 
put of manufactured goods—formed a 
satisfactory ground for ignoring our 
immense unemployment problem or 
placidly assuming that the revival of 
our industry had been realized. 

A. J. SYLVESTER, 
London. 


AST year I suggested to the li- 

brarian of the Rochester Public 
Library that she add your magazine, 
Tue Crisis, to the list of periodicals 
obtainable at said library. I was in- 
formed that that was not the time at 
which they were accustomed to sub- 
scribe for magazines. Nevertheless, 
she took the name and other necessary 
information about your magazine. At 
the time, I thought that that was a 
mce way to get rid of me, and the 
chances of her getting THE Crisis, 
Were very slim. Yet, now I see that 
your magazine has found its place in 
that library. 

I would suggest to other readers that 
they try having Tue Crisis put upon 
the shelves of their libraries. Thus 
the Americans may be able to read 
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what twelve millions of Negroes are 
doing and thinking, and perhaps some 
of them will lose that superiority com- 
plex which seems to be characteristic 
of persons of “Anglo-Saxon” descent. 

I am a high school student, and even 
in school I can notice this complex as 
it shows itself on the athletic teams, 
fraternities, and even in the classroom. 
Of course, once in a while a Negro 
student does get on some of the teams, 
but there he must be the best player, 
and you can hear comment on the side 
lines about his being on the team. As 
for a Negro’s getting recognition for 
his scholastic ability, well, to do that 
one must be a genius or prodigy. “The 
reason for all this, I believe, is that 
there is a lack of understanding be- 
tween the two races, and I believe that 
if THe Crisis could be read in every 
American home a lot of this would be 
cleared up. 

ArTHUR G. BLAKE, 
New York. 


EVER in my life have I hungered 

more deeply for words in which 
to express my surging, burning, blister- 
ing thoughts than I hunger at this 
moment. 

Without your knowing it you have 
wielded a mighty influence in my life. 
You have laid a hand of steel upon my 
early beliefs and convictions and grip- 
ped them so mercilessly that every 
atom of vigor and argument has been 
squeezed from them and they now lie 
impotent. 

Born and reared south of the Mason 
and Dixon’s Line I imbibed racial 
prejudice with my mother’s milk. I 
was not worse than others, I was sim- 
ply the product of a system. In 1898 
I went to Boston to Emerson College, 
and there for the first time in my life 
I was introduced to a Negro. She 
was a teacher from Howard Univer- 
sity. At that time I did not know that 
people of her color could be so re- 
fined and intellectual. We became 


friends. I began to read what your 
race had written. I delved into Wash- 
ington, Sinclair, Miller, Douglass, 


Chestnut, Dunbar and Du Bois. I 
saw the weight they had sustained and 
the burden they had carried but I saw 
also, that they were coming up, work- 
ing up, yea, bursting up, as Washing- 
ton put it. I felt encouraged and 
hopeful. 

I was, and am, ashamed of my race 
and the part it has played in the sacri- 
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ficial drama, but I felt and yet feel, 
that what you said was true. How- 
ever, if read by men and women of 
your race I am convinced your de- 
nunciations will tend to depress and 
discourage. Discouraged until all de- 
sire to rise will be considered futile. 
Why struggle when convinced that my 
race will never give its darker brother 
a chance? 

Nothing crushes ambition like dis- 
couragement. ‘“What’s-the-use?” has 
been the death knell of many a soar- 
ing spirit. And the soul in flight to 
higher attainments has wrapped a 
shroud about itself and lain down to 
die. 

We are not all bad. Thousands of 
my people are in full sympathy with 
yours and between us there is no longer 
a “Mine” or “Thine”. We hear this 
voiced from countless throats; from 
thousands of pulpits and rostrums. In 
my feeble way I have plead for ‘The 
Under Dog” and been vociferously en- 
cored, showing that those who listened 
were in accord with her who spoke. 

To-day you, and men like you— 
Mordecai Johnson and others—stand 
before enormous audiences, made up of 
people of my race and tell us how cruel 
and silly we have been and still are, 
and as you denounce us we applaud to 
the echo. I said to Dr. Johnson when 
he spoke in my city a couple of years 
ago: “Dr. Johnson, let this be your 
encouragement. “Twenty years ago if 
you had said on the platform what you 
said to-day you would have been mob- 
bed. To-day we urged you to say 
more.” And he admitted it was true. 

ApaH Dopp-Poince, 
Ohio. 


M in receipt of your communica- 
tion referring to the renewal of 
my subscription to Crisis. 

No! You have not lost me as a 
subscriber, although I acknowledge I 
have been undecided. As you ask me 
to “frankly tell” you whether it is 
your fault or mine, I will tell you. 
It is yours. : 

In expression rather extreme, I am 
going to say I just love THE Crisis, 
in as much as it stands for the advance- 
ment of the colored people; but, I de- 
plore the seditious expressions of the 
Editor, such as “This Hell of Amer- 
ica”, etc. Communistic sentiments are 
not Ideals, they are Diabolical delu- 


sions! This America, which has done 
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so much for him and _ his 
Where would he be today? 
Many of my forebears gave their 
precious lives that the Negro might be 
recognized as a human being with all 
the rights belonging to the same. It 
is true that some rights are as yet with- 
held; but, as George Washington once 
said relative to an existing condition, 
“These things are to be regretted but 
not to be altered until liberality of 
sentiment becomes more universal.” 
Your work of bringing just griev- 
ances to the notice of the public is 
establishing liberality of sentiment. 
There are still many right-minded 
people, and many who are not, and 
they belong not only to the white race. 
When one thinks of what has been 
accomplished in less than seventy years, 
and still going strong,—methinks ye 
have need of patience. 
Intellectuals and people of refine- 
ment and culture will mingle with the 
same, with no thought to color. Oh, 
ves! I know; but you are the Pioneers 
and the pioneers always suffer. So, 
just be willing to “Leave footprints on 
the sands of time ” which may be 
a benefit to those who are yet to come. 
“You asked me to tell you “all about 
it.” I guess I’ve done it. And I’m 
enclosing a Money Order to the 
amount of $1.50 for my Crisis. 
With best wishes for the success of 
the good work, I am, 
Georcice M. Compton, 
New York. 


people. 





N regards to your letter we received 

last week pertaining to the matter 
of increasing our agency account. We 
beg to admit that we would like the 
best in the world to be able to sell at 
least 50 or 75 Crisis in this town. But 
I will be frank with you. I am lucky 
to be handling the ten copies here. I 
came to this town from about 
9 months ago for my health. After 
spending 19 months in the sand in 
Battle Creek, I found out I couldn't 
be cured in Michigan. Not having 
the means to go West for my health, 
I had to rely on my people, who are 
poor people. But as they own their 
own home here I figured I could do 
very well here until I accumulated 
enough money to go West. So I be- 
gan selling the Chicago Defender. I 
got knocks and scorns from all direc- 
tion for handling that paper. But I 
kept On. Next, my first order of THE 
Crisis was 50. I sold about half of 
them. So I kept decreasing my order 
down to 15 copies. By my being at- 
tached to the United Charities office, 
one day the head lady Secretary asked 
me what kind of papers I was selling 
and asked to see them. I showed her 
a copy of the Defender, next THE 
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Crisis. She bought a copy, and that 
happened to be the copy containing 
case of the white boy wanting advice 
concerning marrying a colored girl. 
Say this southern white woman went 
up in flames when she saw that THE 
Crisis believed in intermarriage and 
social equality. Why she simply raved 
and took the book to a local judge 
friend of hers and told him to sum- 
mon me in front of him and frighten 
me into not selling THE Crisis any- 
more. And he locked me up in a room 
with him and another fellow and what 
he said to me was a-plenty. Said they 
didn’t advocate that kind of stuff; in 
Texas it was against the law, and I 
don’t know what all; but he made me 
promise him I wouldn’t sell THE 
Crisis anymore. They might have 
booted me around but there’s a way 
an intelligent colored man can talk to 
an intelligent white man at times and 
he can win. If you’ve got the nerve 
to talk to him your nerve will out- 
distance his. But anyway, there were 
7 or 8 fellows here who had been .East 
and they always wanted race journals 
from the North. So I ordered the 
ten copies and delivered them secretly 
to their homes. But the majority of 
our race in the South will buy a Sou- 
thern race paper but won't have a 
Northern paper. They say they agi- 
tate. Qh, it’s miserable to live some 
places in the South. Hoping you will 
read this and understand me. 
+ qaqa, Texas. 


HAVE read with much interest in 

the New York Times excerpts from 
the lectures of General Jan Christian 
Smuts of South Africa during his visit 
in New York City, also, the letters to 
The Times from the pens of Walter 
White and George S. Schuyler. 

As a Southerner, naturally I have 
my views on this much discussed sub- 
ject, on which I am well informed, 
but not to the extent that you and your 
associates are. I think sometimes a 
person’s side can be injured by too 
much discussion; to think more and act 
between yourselves will get you nearer 
a solution of a disagreeable subject than 
by continually bringing it before peo- 
ple who are your opponents, as you 
might say. Mr. Schuyler’s letter is to 
my mind the one in the right direction. 

But this is not what I have in mind 
writing you to-day. I am not a native 
of ———, but of where my 
family are one of the oldest in the state 
and before the war (Civil) one of the 
largest owners of Negroes in the 
South. But we loved them all very 
much, and to-day the grand-children of 
some of them are still on the planta- 
tion and with my family in the cities 
of ——— and I tell you 
this so you will the quicker understand 





my position. 1 was educated in Wash. 
ington and Montreal and know New 
York very well. The same rule fo; 
South Africa will not answer for the 
United States. 


Now, for my subject. What amount 
would you pay for the full life history 
of six children born in slavery, but 
who never knew it—two of them ris. 
ing to positions in the United States 
you never would have dreamed of, one 
leaving a name engraved in stone and 
on the hearts of people the like of 
which will not be met with again in a 
century. It is a most remarkable story 
and proves the old adage, “Truth js 
Stranger than Fiction’. 

To be absolutely correct, this, as a 
standard for your young men would be 
wonderful, for it shows that persons 
can rise above their surroundings if 
they have the right intention and de- 
sire and can overcome every obstacle 
once their minds and hearts are set in 
the right direction. One of these 
brothers I know was a man of the 
highest ideals in life I have ever known, 
was one of the most learned men of his 
time, and a distinguished linguist. Born 
a slave—vyes, colored mother, white 
father—he rose so far above all the 
white people, with whom he only ever 
associated that he made them all ever 
seem of an inferior race or birth. This 
history or material would make a 
splendid biographical sketch and if you 
have a novelist with the capacity for 
fine description, there is a love story in 
connection with it, of the parents of 
these children, that is most touching, 
and to my mind the whole affair is 
most pathetic. No one else is cogniz- 
ant of what I write you save myself 
—some may have a slight knowledge, 
and it is very slight. You see most of 
this happened in — near my old 
home and where my father was one of 
the most prominent physicians in the 
state and knew all parties connected 
with it. 


I want to congratulate you upon 
your article under “Postscript,” “The 
City Child.” Your calling attention 
to the conditions described should do 
good. Something ought to be done in 
an organized way to fasten public at- 
tention upon conditions that we all 
know exist yet we brought nothing for- 
ward to remedy. Do you think it 
would be worthwhile to write a per 
sonal letter to a dozen or more leading 
citizens in a half dozen cities, with the 
hope of securing co-operative action. 

Personally I would be glad to act in 
any way that you may suggest wou 
be helpful. Something must be done. 

N. F. Mosse tt, 


Pennsylvania. 
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HAVE read with interest the stric- 

tures of Professor Davis on the Ne- 
ero College Student and likewise the 
three or four answers from students in 
a subsequent issue of THe Crisis. I 
am impressed particularly with the true 
teacher-spirit of Mr. Davis’ faultfind- 
ing and the high detachment of his 
aim and purpose in writing. His criti- 
cism while severe is not carping or 
slanderous, neither is it the flippant 
sort that seizes an opportunity to rush 
to print for the vain glory of making 
talk through the newspapers; rather is 
it the honest findings and chastening of 
an intelligent father who wishes to 
correct an imperfect son,—construc- 
tive, as all criticism should be, with an 
eye single to the ideal, not a relative, 
standard. 

The answers, too, so far are not the 
tiresome attack and counter-attack that 
get us nowhere beyond the over bril- 
liant sparring exhibition of hit and 
thrust: they suggest causes and further 
criticisms—one, the need of ripe schol- 
arship among teachers themselves, spe- 
cifically the frivolous fledgelings just 
out of college and serving an indeter- 
minate sentence to teach on their way 
to something hoped for; a second, the 
dry-as-dust abstractions and mental 
gymnastics embalmed in an outworn 
college curriculum that have no dis- 
coverable connection with the practical 
life interests of the student and never 
made to grip his attention and disclose 
where he, the individual John Jones, 
can catch on, ete. 

If you will allow, I should like to add 
one other point of view in the same 
spirit of meeting our collective diffi- 
culties by unearthing a possible con- 
tributing factor not yet mentioned. In 
the first place, I believe we must admit 
that by large our group have not the 
jack-be-nimble, jack-be-quick mental 
Processes that discover short cuts and 
Invent speed tilts into the goal. A 
ellow may give you the cold stare that 
shows he is not yet on the road, not 
because he is too lazy to travel (that 
is, if laziness has to do with will) but 
because he is still groping for the way 
out and has not yet caught on to the 
meaning of the word Go! Such stu- 
dents usually get short shift at the 

nds of ambitious young professors 
who are thinking loftily of the clois- 
tered walks of Oxford and Cambridge 
or the sacred inspirations of Heidel- 
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The Humor of Teaching 


By DR. ANNA J. COOPER 


Dr. Cooper has long been a 
teacher in the public schools of 
Washington, D. C. and was once 
principal of the high school. She 
received her doctorate at the Sor- 
bonne, Paris. This article is a con- 


tinuation of the discussion begun 
in the August Crisis by Arthur 
P. Davis and continued in the Sep- 
tember Crisis by several other 
writers. 


berg and Berlin. Many fellows come 
hungering and thirsting to college as 
to an interpreter and unfolder of life, 
a warm touch of an_ understanding 
friend—but too often in place of the 
Bread of Life they get a stone. 

In the second place, I believe that 
few teachers realize that segregation in 
education puts an undreamed of handi- 
cap on the student in the colored col- 
lege from the all-unsuspecting teacher 
himself. I do not mean the exclusion 
from the very atmosphere of current 
life and thought, from lectures, plays, 
symphonies, oratorios, from airplanes, 
hotels and even in some sections from 
public libraries and parks,—all this is 
well-known and bewailed from every 
pulpit and platform. I speak of a 
handicap unknown and unsuspected in 
the teaching body itself, the most cul- 
tured, painstaking, conscientious de- 
votees of the higher learning, and just 
in proportion to their excellence of 
preparation and their devotion to their 
ideals. 

I say that the handicap is unrecog- 
nized because it proceeds from these 
very qualities, which all must admire 
and want to emulate, a handicap of 
which the authors themselves are 
wholly unconscious and of which it 
would be most ungracious to speak 
save with the deepest appreciation and 
solely for the purpose of suggesting a 
let down of tension and an order from 
headquarters: In place, Rest! Amusez- 
Vous! 

Segregated teachers are largely book- 
fed. What is worse, they believe what 
is in the books. They race to summer 
schools and institutes, to lecture courses 
and evening classes to “keep up” with 
their work and perhaps earn a much 
needed promotion. All of which is 
most commendable and highly neces- 
sary. But—the lectures and summer 





courses are unavoidably sketchy and 


packed in under pressure. ‘They read, 
mark, learn, but there is no time to 
“inwardly digest”. Besides, a white 
man doesn’t always mean all he says in 
a book, and hardly ever does all he sug- 
gests in a speech. A lecturer must sell 
his books, that is his bread and butter. 
He must get out a new edition of an 
old thought and so he says one thing 
today, another tomorrow. You must 
“keep up”’—That’s the thing! He 
naively admits the whole subject is in 
flux and never supposes any rational 
creature would try to do all he says 
and keep on doing it just as he says it. 
By and bye another “authority” comes 
along with another brand new wrinkle; 
ridicules all you’ve been told as fads 
and fancies and proceeds to give you 
the latest, the only true and accepted 
. . + precious words of gold in setting 
of silver which mav have to be modi- 
fied, adapted, even discarded altogether 
before the next hegira. And just here 
is where the conscientious teacher, sen- 
sitive over her “standards” (it is usu- 
ally “she”) becomes unwittingly and 
innocently a handicap and a hindrance 
to the equally conscientious student. 
She insists that the “Standard” (mean- 
ing the book) must be reached. She 
is sensitive about her “material” 
(meaning the colored folk she has to 
carry along) sensitive about the quality 
of her work and the mark she is to 
get on it, and deep down sore about her 
color and the suffering that entails. 
She is determined there shall be no flies 
on her teaching—and there aren’t, ex- 
cept that she gives herself no joy in 
the act and loses entirely all sense of 
humor in the process. 

If she were on the other side the 
color line she would laugh over the 
mistakes she now spends sleepless 
nights bluepencilling and would taste 
a literary tang in the idiosyncracies 
that she now turns from in horror and 
disgust because she dreads and fears 
any out-cropping of what may be con- 
sidered “Southern” and to the manor 
born, that is to say, racial. The re- 
sult is that the classroom platform, so 
long ago banished from white schools, 
is still an elevation to stand on, in 
thought at least, for most colored 
schools and the teacher speaks “from 
the chair” with authority, with dig- 
nity, and with finality. Naturalness 
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YOUTHPORT 


For Juniors of the N. A. A. C. P. 


YOUTHPORT CHAT 


A SHORT poem of Goethe's tells 
of the color and beauty that come 
to stained glass windows only as light 
reaches them. Often it is so with ef- 
fort. One cannot realize its value till 
it bursts into the joy of realization. 

YOUTHPORT told last month of 
a little girl who began when small to 
fashion all sorts of marvelous things 
with her scissors. She kept busily de- 
signing and growing in her work till 
she is now face to face with success. 
It seems she has gone by such a direct 
road without any by-paths of experi- 
ment in other fields. She knew her 
course. 


QUESTING 


ITHE, the dark man goes in and 
out among the jungle shadows. 
He is like flesh flowing. 

He whistles and the forest rings 
with the clear light sound. It is an an- 
swering to the persistent call of the 
honey guide. 

“Are you following?” the eager gray 
bird seems to cry. 

“Surely,” says the whistle of the 
supple searcher. 

Together they speed toward that 
mystic spot to which the bird keeps 
urging his companion. The feathered 
forerunner is triumphantly expectant. 
And here it is at last, the great find, 
honey made by wild bees. And this 
golden treasure is for the man. Deftly 
his black fingers take possession of it. 
The bird is now fluttering with ecstasy 
for the fat grubs left when the honey 
is removed will be the guide’s portion. 
‘There’s nothing under Heaven so blue 
That’s really worth the traveling to,” 
says the rhyme. But we're inclined to 
put a question mark after the two 
verses. The very writer of the lines 
crossed the continent in a poor tourist 
car years ago a few hours after reach- 
ing America. He had come urgently 
to find a person who had won his fancy 
in France. 

So we shall take off from YOUTH- 
PORT to find, to achieve. 

E. L. N. 


Stay-at-Home 


ADRONES, where are they? 
The beautiful words that 
through my mind 
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Erriz LEE NEwsome, Critic 


Like wings of the birds! 

And blessed Barbary— 

Lands I'll never know 

And never may see. 

For I’m here at my cottage still— 

Chicks at the door, 

Geese on the hill, 

Birds coming in with word from Janiero, 

Honduras bright where I’ll never go, 

For my cows are all lowing 

And calling me out 

To have me well knowing 

Just what they’re about. 

And the bronze cock crows: 
“What? Dreaming today 

As you dreamed of yore? 

When you start for Cathay 

Leave the old kitchen door, 

“For the gleams on my tail 

Aren’t grenadiers’ gold. 

Who'd know the wide earth 

Needs a heart that is bold. 

“And a dream ship’s quite different 

From galleons that get 

To the roaring red waters 

Of distant sunset. 

Who strides a gray ass 

Goes but to the mill. 

Who mounts a bold stallion 

May sweep to the hill.” 


WHITE MAN’S JUSTICE 


N angry and sullen murmur that 

gradually rose in the distance as 
thunder, rolled ever nearer breaking 
the quiet of a peaceful town. The 
sounds grew ever louder and more 
menacing sending terror into one part 
of the population. The mob, consist- 
ing of men and boys, armed to the 
teeth with every conceivable missile 
that they could lay their hands on, had 
turned savage brutes laying aside their 
many years of civilization. The lust of 
blood was in their eyes, and their prey 
was near. They storm his haven of 
safety that the authorities have con- 
veyed him to, they shout invectives at 
him; they hurl stones; they surge for- 
ward in a body to take the prison by 
storm. The feeble arm of the law re- 
pulses them for the time being; but for 
how long? Ever and anon the crowd 
grows angrier and more blood thirsty 
and menacing, shouting: “Give us that 
trifler of white woman’s honor, so that 
we may uphold the traditions of our 
race. Justice is too good for him, let 
us wreak our vengeance on him.” 


Then one, slyer than the rest, set fire 
to the building and another Negro 


LS 


burns in a holocaust because he dared 
defend himself against a white woman's 
dog. Indeed what has happened to 
justice? 

G. G. Lewis, 


MIDNIGHT WALKS 
A Story 
By Griapys WHITFIELD 


UDDENLY a colossal gate swung 
violently open. We entered. A 
crash! Like the sound of a mighty 
cannon. The gate had closed. I was 
too much terrified to speak. The in- 
side of me seemed to be coiling tighter 
and more compactly. Everything was 
hazy before me. I felt boiling hot and 
icy cold simultaneously, with fear. 
What was holding to my hand so wiry 
so soft and so hairy? I dared not draw 
my hand away. Where was I? But 
how could I ask? My tongue was 
mute with fright. 

“This is Woodscott,” said the voice 
of the one that held my hand so firmly. 
“My home, the home of all my species. 
For thousands of years we have lived 
here. Happy and contented we lived 
until an event occurred that has ruined 
my life.” 

The mewing voice was familiar, the 
voice of our family cat, Midnight; but 
cats could not talk in man’s language. 
Being a little more at ease, I looked at 
my companion. 

“Midnight,” I exclaimed, “is that 
you?” 

‘Why certainly,” quotn the cat, in 
a most dignified manner. 

“But Midnight! Why are you s0 
large?” For the cat was taller than I. 

“You judge me an ordinary cat, but 
I am not. A spell is upon me.” 

“Oh, what an exciting time I shall 
have!” I had often read of people un- 
der spells, but to see one! I thought 
that happened only in books. 

Brimming with interest, I gazed at 
Woodscott. All below me was a vast 
open space, with narrow paths across 
it. On one of these narrow paths we 
stood. Quickly I flung my arms 
around Midnight’s body and clung fast. 
I had no desire to see more of Wood- 
scott. Midnight felt creepy. My nerves 
were unstrung and I was anxious 0 
leave the cat’s home. 


(Will you please turn to page 394) 
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FUNDS 

HEN income is low and work 

uncertain, there comes _ re- 
trenchment. The way in which a 
man retrenches tells the manner of 
man he is. The thoughtful American 
Negro, for instance, will not, if he is 
wise, curtail too much his contributions 
to those movements which are making 
for his freedom and opportunity. The 
x. A. A.C. P., since its founding, has 
depended for its support mainly upon 
the American Negroes for whom it is 
working. This is precisely as it should 
be. But all the more reason that its 
constituency should not in time of crisis 
like this forget that we need the N. A. 
A.C. P. more today than in times of 
prosperity. Lynching has flamed 
again into terrible prominence. Mob 
law is widespread. Discrimination, 
especially in obtaining work and main- 
taining wages, is increasing. We need 
to fight harder in times of depression 
like this, and yet our income thus far 
in 1930 has been $5223 less than dur- 
ing the same period last year; while the 
income of THe Crisis for three con- 
secutive months has been just one-half 
what it was a year ago. It is easy to 
explain this but explanation is not jus- 
tification. The work of this organiza- 
tion must go on. Its tempo must be 
more rapid rather than less, and that 
means that by thought and sacrifice, 
those who have supported this Asso- 
ciation in the past, should try to give 
now not less but if possible even more 
liberally than they have before. 


OHIO 


E black folk talk considerably of 

independence in politics; of re- 
warding our friends and punishing our 
enemies by means of the ballot which is 
in our hands. But when election day 
comes and we march right up to the 
polls, inevitably we hesitate. 

The chief cause of the hesitation is 
that we have usually to choose only be- 
tween the Republican and Democratic 
parties. The Democratic party de- 
pends upon the solid, lynching, dis- 
tranchising South. ‘The Republican 
party depends on the do-nothing indif- 


Terence of the North and the Southern 
Lily-whites”’, 
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But pause a moment and remember 
this. The Democratic party is in 
reality split in two. There is a North- 
ern wing with tendencies toward liber- 
alism; there is a Southern wing of re- 
actionary Bourbons yet with a fringe 
of Liberals when they can see beyond 
the race question. We can afford to 
vote for Northern Liberal Democrats 
in spite of the South. We not only can 
afford to do this, but we must remem- 
ber that when we vote the Republican 
ticket the Republicans are supporting 
the rotten boroughs of the South just 
as steadfastly as the Democrats. The 
party label, then, means nothing. The 
individual candidate is everything. And 
in the state of Ohio today no Negro 
can hesitate between the Republican 
candidate for Senator, McCulloch, 
who voted to confirm Judge Parker, 
and the Democratic candidate, Robert 
J. Bulkley, who promises to regard the 
wishes of his Negro constituents. 
Every argument of expediency and 
common sense points to a vote for 


Bulkley. 


COLORED TRAVELLERS 


T has long been known that secret 

effort has been successfully made to 
discourage American Negroes from mi- 
grating to or even travelling in the 
American countries to the South of us. 
A Negro who wishes to make a trip 
to Mexico, the West Indies or South 
America, often meets curious difficul- 
ties. For Mexico and Cuba, he may 
secure a visa but efforts are usually 
made to hinder his entrance at the fron- 
tier. If he is a mulatto, he may be 
allowed to pass, as mulattoes in Cen- 
tral America figure as “white”. To 
enter Brazil and other South Ameri- 
can countries, the colored American 
may be even refused a visa. 

The reasons for this rests on two 
considerations, both directly traceable 
to race prejudice in the United States: 
first, there is the widespread propa- 
ganda that American Negroes are un- 
desirable immigrants and are danger- 
ous even as travellers. And secondly, 
there is, without shadow of doubt, the 
direct pressure put upon these coun- 
tries by the United States Department 
of State. It has been repeatedly 
charged that the Department of State 


has practically compelled such coun- 
tries as Mexico and Cuba to refuse 
admission to American Negroes. And 
secondly, it is notorious that the De- 
partment has taken no steps in any case 
to resent the insult of this treatment 
of American citizens. Back of all this, 
lies the fear that American Negroes 
may desert America; that they may 
carry not only their labor but their 
knowledge of what freedom in the 
United States means into other parts 
of the continent and thus nourish and 
increase the just resentment of the 
Americas toward the United States. 
What an extraordinary commentary 
this is on the reiterated statement that 
the United States wishes to get rid of 
the burden of its Negro population! 





JOBS 


N the present economic depression, 

the American Negro of all groups 
in the United States, has, on the whole, 
acted with most thought and courage. 
The Southern white worker has char- 
acteristically burst into lynching and 
mob murder. The trade unions have 
resorted to strikes with the openly ex- 
pressed program of keeping up their 
own wages at the expense of other lab- 
orers. Most other groups have simply 
complained. 

The American Negro who suffers 
most in crises like this, has concen- 
trated his activities on a feverish search 
for work. He has begun systematically 
to bargain, offering to buy only of 
those ‘business institutions which give 
him work in turn. He has used, par- 
ticularly in Chicago, against notorious 
chain stores, the systematic boycott. 
We are delighted to learn that the 
boycott carried on there against the 
Woolworth stores has at last been suc- 
cessful. What Chicago, led by The 
W hip, has done can be done elsewhere. 
We hope it will. It is one of the paths 
leading out of our economic wilder- 
ness. 

But above all, the attention of Ne- 
gro thought has been turned in these 
days to a general and searching esti- 
mate of his economic condition in the 
world and the ways in which it can be 
stabilized and fortified. If out of this 
present crisis can come in education and 
work, in social uplift and religion, a 
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program for the American Negro 
which will safeguard his economic fu- 
ture, the present crisis may prove a 
blessing in disguise. 


COLORADO 


E spoke in the October Crisis 

of the Colorado Teachers State 
College. A story was current in the 
Negro press that when a colored soror- 
ity won the highest marks for the col- 
lege in scholarship, it was refused the 
prize cup. We wrote President George 
Willard Frasier for the facts. He re- 
plied that only sororities belonging to 
the Pan-Hellenic Council were eligible 
for the prize cup and that the colored 
sorority did not belong. We then 
asked him about membership in the 
Council and he replied: “I do not 
know if the Negro sorority could be a 
member of the Pan-Hellenic Council 
or not. The question would have to 
be referred to the organization.” In 
other words, here is a college and its 
President sponsoring a prize for schol- 
arship under a system which does not 
allow Negro students to receive the 
prize even if they -win it. This is 
Surely education with a vengeance. 


CORBIE 
T is fitting that homage be paid to 


the memory of Eugene Corbie in 
the name of his European friends. The 
pacifist youth of Europe had the good 
fortune to come into contact with this 
splendid personality at the great Inter- 
national Congress for Peace, which was 
held at Bierville, out in the French 
countryside, August, in 1926. And 
the impression made by Corbie on the 
thousands of young Frenchmen, Ger- 
mans, Englishmen, Scandinavians, 
Swiss, etc., who gathered together 
there as brothers, will not be forgot- 
ten. With Marc Sangnier, the ardent 
French apostle of democracy and peace, 
Corbie, the young African apostle of 
liberty and peace, was one of the out- 
standing figures at that Congress. 

Merely to state this fact indicates 
that the message he brought us was of 
particular importance and that he ex- 
pressed it in a remarkable outspoken 
and persuasive fashion. It was indeed 
an important moment: for the first 
time European youth was made clearly 
conscious of its responsibilities towards 
people of other races and thus had its 
eyes opened to the full scope of the 
problems of peace. And the Negro 
from whom it received this new knowl- 
edge, interpreted the state of mind and 
the feelings not only of Africans, but 
also of the Negroes of America and of 
those multitudes of men who, in Asia 
and in the colonies, suffer because of 
the domination which the white race 
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still seeks too often to impose on the 
rest of the world. Peace! Yes, a true 
peace based on justice and good-will. 
But peace over all the world and not 
only amongst European nations! Cor- 
bie’s appeal was an eloquent one and it 
was good that it should come at a 
time when people were thinking above 
all of the peace and reconciliation nec- 
essary between France and Germany 
and ran the risk of believing that it 
would be sufficient to supress all means 
of war in Europe in order to secure 
the peace of the world. 

Death has taken Eugene Corbie 
from us, and the International and 
Inter-racial youth Movement has lost 
thereby a very wonderful inspirer and 
leader. But contact with the black 
race is established: a number of Ne- 
groes took an active part in the Con- 
gress which was held in 1929 in Hol- 
land, and we hope that an ever strong- 
er bond of solidarity will draw all 
races more and more closely together. 

The disappearance of a man en- 
dowed with those rare personal quali- 
ties which Eugene Corbie possessed is 
indeed an irreparable loss. But the ex- 
ample remains, of his noble ideal and 
the energy of his character. 


Jean L. CLAPAREDE, 
Secretary of International Education, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


ABYSSINIA 
a Negroes send con- 


gratulations and assurances of 
the highest appreciation to Ras Tafari 
who this month ascends the throne of 
the Ethiopian empire under the title of 
His Majesty, Kadamawi Haile Sillas- 
sie. Abyssinia stands today as the lead- 
ing Negro nation in the world and the 
only one of real independence. It has 
not borrowed money of Europe and is 
without a public debt. It owns its 
own banking system and controls its 
own lands and natural resources. It 
has an army adequate for self-defense ; 
it has kept the white world in its 
place, and has never submitted to slav- 
ery, intimidation nor insult. And 
above all, it is today beginning to rec- 
ognize that the American Negro is a 
brother beyond the seas capable of alli- 
ance, help and co-operation. 

- There are grave difficulties in Abys- 
sinia’s future path: the fall in the value 
of her silver currency and the appre- 
ciation of gold, cripples her trade; the 
matter of industrial capital makes a 
foreign debt almost inevitable in the 
near future; and the vultures which 
surround her in the shape of Great 
Britain, France and Italy, with Ger- 
many and America in the background, 
are forces carefully to be watched. Edu- 
cation is still at a low ebb; taxation 
calls for reform and religion must be 


curbed. But we believe that the -. 
cient courage of the land of Prester 
John will yet save this last bulwark of 
African liberty and first promise of the 
rebirth of culture on the dark cop. 
tinent. 


HASTINGS OF DELAW ARR 
ee. down to Wilmington las 


Sunday and spoke at a mass meeting 
of five hundred or six hundred colored 
people. I asked them to vote againg 
Senator Hastings of Delaware who 
voted to confirm Judge Parker as , 
member of the Supreme Court and 
who insulted his colored constituents 
by declaring in a public address before 
the Senate that the Negroes did not 
have sense to know why they were op- 
posing Parker. I strongly advocated 
independence in voting or a straight 
vote for Senator Bayard and I pointed 
out that the appointment of Coage as 
Recorder of Deeds was no reason for 
voting in favor of a man who had s0 
openly repudiated his obligations to 
black voters. 

The next day, the Evening Journal 
of Wilmington, Delaware, said in 
headlines: “Du Bois urges G. O. P. 
Support. Pays tribute to Senator Has- 
tings.” And then went on to remark: 

“Dr. William Du Bois, editor of 
Tue Crisis, addressing the Civic 
Rights League in the National Theatre 
yesterday, asked his audience to study 
well their interests and make the most 
of their opportunity. He said the 
Negro had much to thank the Repub- 
lican Party for since its emancipation 
and that the 13th, 14th and 15th 
Amendments were placed upon the 
statute books by their friend, and that 
the Republican Party should be sup- 
ported one hundred per cent.” 

As a straight piece of contemptible 
lying by a paper, a party and a can- 
didate, this is the most outrageous that 
I have had the misfortune to see. This 
is a characteristic effort on the part of 
a set of unusually cheap politicians. 
They are counting on the presumable 
ignorance of the Negroes of Delaware. 
They are proposing to buy up these 
votes, not simply by the Coage appoint- 
ment, but by the actual use of money. 
Hastings, himself, is a former Demo- 
crat from Maryland, who came to 
Delaware under the notorious Addicks 
regime. If Delaware is ever going to 
regain the respect of decent people, 
Hastings should be retired from public 
office; and if Delaware Negroes have 4 
jot of independence and _ self-respect 
left, they should vote to defeat Has 
tings, not simply because of his vote 0” 
Parker, but because of lying tactics, 
like this which we have noted above. 


Tue Crisis 
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“TEMPT HIM WITH DECENCY AND CLEAN FUN.” 


Are you trying to CHAIN your boy and MAKE him do right and KICK him into 
Heaven? Quit it. It can’t be done. Try the way of the 


YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


There are 78 Y.M.C.A.’s in the United States, specializing in service for Negro men and boys; 30 
of these have dormitories. The following associations are supporting this advertisement: 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 
West 135th Street Branch, 181 W. 135th St. 
With dormitory 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Michigan Ave. Branch, 585 Michigan Ave. 
With dormitory 
DENVER, COLORADO 
Glenarm Branch, 2800 Glenarm St. 
With dormitory 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Center Avenue Branch, Center Ave. at Francis St. 
: With dormitory 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Druid Hill Avenue Branch, 1619 Druid Hill Avenue 
With dormitory 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Colored Men’s Branch, Senate Ave., at Michigan 
With dormitory 


GERMANTOWN, PHIL., PA. 

West Rittenhouse Branch, 132 W. Rittenhouse St. 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
Dryades Street Branch, 2220 Dryades St. 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
Forster Street Branch, 628 Forster St. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Twelfth Street Branch, 1816 12th St. 
With dormitory 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
Water Street Branch 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Pine Street Branch, 2846 Pine Boulevard 
With dormitory 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
Hunton Branch, 1618 Church St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
2763 Wabash Avenue, With dormitory 





























































































































May I not express my personal appreciation of your co-operation and assure you that Spring St. “Y” will share its 
obligation in this new feature beginning the first of next year. 
















Wilbur C. Woodson, Executive Secretary, Columbus, Obio. 


































World Day of Prayer 


February 20, 1931 


Observed in 45 Countries and 2000 
towns in U. S. 
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Virginia State College for Negroes 
Petersburg, Virginia 
John M. Gandy, President 
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Degree courses in 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 
MUSIC 
AGRICULTURE 
HOME ECONOMICS 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Two-year Courses in Business Ad- 








Portion of offerings for Christian Social 
Service among Negro migrants. Negro 








Write Ethel M. Bigham, R. N. 
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executives at centers 


























Secure literature and information 


Burret. Memorial Hospira. 


Council of Women for Home Missions 
Roanoke, Va. 


105 East 22nd St. New York City 















THE 
Palmer Memorial Institute 


Fine Buildings—Excellent Teachers— 
Splendid Equipment 


TWENTY-NINTH YEAR 
TERMS: $150 a year, including 
room, board and tuition 
Write for Catalog. Address, Principal 


CHARLOTTE HAWKINS BROWN 
Sedalia, North Carolina 











ministration and Elementary Educa- 
tion, Four-year Trade Courses on 
secondary level in 




















St. Mary’s School 








1, Auto-mechanics 
Brick-Masonry and Plastering 
Carpentry 
Electrical Construction 

+ Tailoring 





An Episcopal boarding school for girls, 
under the direction of the sisters of St. 
Mary. Address: THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 
6138 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 



























An especially fine Faculty. Four new 
dormitories, modern in every particular. 
Well equipped Laboratories. Four Quar- 
ter System of Organization. 

ive interest in Athletics, Debating, Social 
and Religious activities. 

Fall Quarter opens September 18. Sum- 
mer Quarter opens June 16. 

Expenses moderate. 

For further information, address. 


MISS J. LOUISE BARRETT, Registrar 





































The Stenographers’ Institute 
popularly known as 
DUNCAN’S BUSINESS SCHOOL 
1221-23, 27 S. 17th St., and 1636 Manton St. 


A business school that trains a student te know 
and then to do. Winter term begins Jan. 5, 1931. 


EDWARD T. DUNCAN, Principal 
Office 1227 S. 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Whittaker Memorial Hospital 


accredited school for nurses 
Offers a three year course in general nursing to 
High School graduates over eighteen years of age; 
monthly cash allowance. 


Apply to M. R. Holmes, R.N. 
Supt. of School of Nursing 
1014 29th STREET NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 
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PENN COLLEGE LIBRARY 
OSKALOOSA, IOWA 






THE NATION 


For the enclosed 
Name 


Sireet 


$ 


L, 


send me The 


at a time when national and world affairs 


have reached a sufficiently critical state to 


awaken new thousands to the perils of 


longer sustained indifference to their own 


welfare 


THE NATION is the magazine they are 
turning to for the essential facts about 
politics, government, economic conditions, 
and the trend of events throughout the 


world. 


Don’t take our word for it. Just mail the 
coupon below, calling for a 13-week trial 
subscription at the special price of Sl. 
Read the paper for a few weeks, and judge 
for yourself if it is not the most courageous 
and valuable journal of public affairs 


printed in America today. 


20 VESEY STREET 


Nation for the next 13 weeks. 


c-10-30 


—— 
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Negro Judges for Harlem 


(Continued from page 377) 

show that the New York Negro has 
learned to play the game politically in 
, realistic fashion. The re-districting 
of Senatorial and Congressional lines in 
the fashion desired by the colored 
group, it is fair to believe, must take 
place within the next few years. 

A strong effort will be made to avert 
the election of Negro justices. Senti- 
ment has been expressed in many white 
quarters extremely hostile to having 
Negro judges on the bench. It can 
be expected that the most ruthless tac- 
tics will be resorted to by those oppos- 
ing the election of Negro justices to 
kill them off. It means that the col- 
ored residents of Harlem must register 
in unprecedented numbers in order that 
the opportunity presented to them by 
this new law will not turn to ashes and 
leave them with nothing. With every 
colored lawyer both Republican and 
Democratic an aspirant for these judi- 
cial honors and with the entire popu- 
lation on the qui vive because of this 
unique opportunity, it is safe to pre- 
dict that the registration and the politi- 
cal campaign this fall will be the great- 
est in its intensity and vigor that has 
ever taken place and that New York’s 
first colored judges will be inducted in- 
to ofice on January Ist, 1931. 


The Browsing Reader 
(Continued from page 378) 

“As a result of the exclusion policies 
of these unions not less than 225,000 
Negro workers are denied trade union 
affiliation and its attendant benefits.” 

In addition to these unions who 
openly discriminate, large numbers of 
other unions secretly keep Negroes out 
whenever they can. A study of the 
action of such unions fills sixty pages 
of the Report and is done in great de- 
tail, and yet is full of clear informa- 
tion. 

Fifty cases of actual experiences of 
Negro workers and white unions close 
the book. Perhaps this closing is al- 
most too abrupt. One always wants in 
a study of this sort to have the meas- 
ured and careful conclusions of the ex- 
pert who has done the work. Prob- 
ably Mr. Reid lacked both time and 
money to do this. At any rate, what 
he has done is of unusual and lasting 
value, 


W. E. B. D. 


The Humor of Teaching 
(Continued from page 387) 


on the part of students, initiative and 
Z easy give and take in discussing a 
ought or its application to life with 
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a chance to focus it down to “cases” 
is a thing too daring to be tolerated 
and must be summarily squelched as 
impudent and not duly respectful to 
teacher’s opinions and decisions. Thus 
saith the book—and that puts the in- 
violable cloture on all further debate. 


Not long ago a student neighbor 
came in to ask the use of my reference 
library for some task that had been 
set him. Busy with my own work, | 
left him to browse at will among the 
books which he seemed to do in rather 
a pointless haphazard way that finally 
began to get on my nerves clear across 
the room. “Don’t you find what you 
want?” I asked. “I had to look up 
Antoninus,” he answered gloomily. 
“Here are six!” 


We have been so ridden with tests 
and measurements, so lashed and 
spurred for percentages and retarda- 
tions that the machinery has run away 


Wanted—A Position 
as Teacher 


A Graduate of a Negro College and 
of Harvard wishes to teach this fall. 
Trained and experienced to teach 
Mathematics, History and Social Sci- 
ence. Also, can teach and play piano 
and pipe organ and do choral work. 
Address, Box 14, c/o Crisis, 69 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. 


FAITH SCHOOL 
For All Nations 


Grades, high school, theology. Music. 
Special attention given to adults who 
need the lower grades. A safe, home- 
like school for all ages. Kind, Chris- 
tian teachers. No embarrassment re- 
garding race or color. 
TUITION—$1.00 PER WEEK 


ROOM — $1.00 ” i 
BOARD — $3.00 ” = 


Winnie Crouch, Supt. 
MITCHELL SOUTH DAKOTA 


LINCOLN 
SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 
261 West 125th St. New York City 


Secretarial — Commercial 
Regents—M athematics—Languages 
Civil Service 
Open All Year—Catalog on Request 
Students May Begin Any Time. 
Tel. Monument 3620 


Thea. W. 47th St. 


MANSFI Eves. at 8:30 


Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
“THE 


GREEN 
PASTURES”’ 


with a distinguished cast including 
Richard B. Harrison, Daniel L. Haynes, Wes- 
ley Hill, Alonzo Fenderson, Salem Tutt Whit- 
ney, George Randol, Edna Harris, Susie Sutton, 
Charles H. Moore, Lou Vernon, Arthur Porter, 
J. A. Shipp, Florence Fields, Stanleigh Morrell, 
James Faller, Josephine Byrd, Billy Cumby, 
Ivan Sharp Richardson, Jr. 


BEAUTY? 


No, we cannot all be beautiful 
but we can be neat and attrac- 
tive. Let Mrs. Lyons show you 
how. 


and Jazzlips 


inl ae ne i Laine 


le your Hair is and Wiry or if you are 
bothered with Fa Hair, Dandruff, Itch- 
ing Scalp or wo rouble, We want wwe to 
try a jar of INDIA HAIR GROWER. 
The Remedy contains medical properties that 
go to the roots of the Hair, stimulate the 
skin, helping nature do its work.,Leaves the 
hair soft and silky. Perfumed with a balm of 
a thousand flowers. The best known remedy 
for Heavy and Beautiful Black Eye-Brows. 
Also restores Gray Hair to its Natural Color. 
Can be used with Hot Iron. 


PRICE SENT BY MAIL, 5éc. 
10c. Extra for Postage 


AGENTS OUTFIT 
1 Hair Grower, 1 Temple Oil, 1 Sham- 
poo, 1 Pressing Oil, 1 Face Cream and 
Direction for Selling. $2.00. 25c Extra 
for Postage. 


S. D. LYONS 


316 N. Central, Dept. B. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


BENNETT COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Beautiful Campus. Modern Equipment. 


Student Self-Government. 


Excellent Climate. 


A progressive school for girls of discriminating parents. 


3 years High School 


4 years College 


For further information address: 
DAVID D. JONES, President 





HOTELS 


THE CRISIS 
proposes to feature and expand 
this page. Will our friends 
write us of their experience and 
recommend botels in all leading 
cities? 


When in New York 
make the 


HOTEL DUMAS 


Your stopping place 
205 W. 135th Street 


At Seventh Avenue 


Just across the street 
from Everywhere 


Telephones 
BRADHURST 1131 
AUDUBON 4343 


Price Lowest 
Service Unsurpassed 


other 


none 


There are 
Hotels, but 
Better than 


The HOTEL 
DUMAS 


F. C. FANE, prop. 


YOUNG MEN! 


When in Chicago stay at the Y.M.C.A. Com- 
fortable rooms, cafeteria, gymnasium, natato- 
rium. Employment Bureau for members. 


For further information address 


Y. M. C. A. 


2763 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 


The Phillis Wheatley Association 
MISS JANE E. HUNTER, Gen. Sec. 
4450 Cedar Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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with the mass production and quite a 
way back bumped off the driver. I 
wonder that a robot has not been in- 
vented to make the assignments, give 
the objective tests, mark the scores and 
—chloroform all teachers who dared 
bring original thought to the specific 
problems and needs of their pupils. 

But Ideas are as potent today as 
they were 2,000 vears ago when poor 
but aspiring men of Rome sent their 
sons all the way to Rhodes to get the 
touch of Appollonius. An instructor 
who is himself keen about the enigma 
of the Universe, or even about the 
enigma of Mississippi and Texas, will 
find his flaming torch as “catching” 
from a chair in Greek and Latin as he 
would with a stereotyped or borrowed 
syllabus in Civics or a book “plan” on 
the Reconstruction period. 

The trouble I suspect is that those 
who furnish the coin and “suggest” 
the promotions in Negro Education are 
not themselves a-wearying and a-worry- 
ing to see any Renaissance or primal 
naissance of real thinking in Negro 
Schools, and yet God knows they need 
It. 


Youthport 
( Continued from page 388) 


Calmly Midnight told me that there 
was naught to fear; that we had seen 
only a small portion of Woodscott, 
as this was merely the entrance. 


“Take me out of this dangerous 
place. I might fall. I thank you, but 
I do not desire to see any more of your 
country.” I tried to be polite for I 
realized my helplessness. The cat 
ignored my fine speech and bade me 
look down to the home of the First 
Cat, at which he was pointing. Obed- 
ience seemed expedient in my situation, 
so I looked down expecting to see noth- 
ing. 

Far below stood a beautiful gray 
castle, a tower. 

“We shall go down and visit Father 
Cat,” Midnight said, and before I 
could object, Midnight had shoved me. 
Off the narrow path we fell down, 
down; down we went into space. What 
if we should hit that tower, I thought 
I would be crushed senseless. I grew 
dizzy. For a while I knew nothing. 


‘How long I remained unconscious I 


never have known.—But the next thing 
that I recall was being shaken roughly 
by someone. It was Midnight. I was 
certain that some of my bones were 
broken and an organ dislocated per- 
haps. 

“Stop shaking me,” I yelled to Mid- 
night, “and why are you so large and 
strong anyway?” I was riled with 
Midnight. To think an ordinary cat 


that I had bossed around my house was 
treating me as an inferior. And hig 
importance drove me into a rage, 

“This is the natural size for cats” 
he explained nonchalantly, “six fee 3 
height. Sit down and I will tell yoy 
the story. Ten years ago we were 
having a festival to the honor of Gog. 
dess Jessla who gave prosperity to our 
country. Every cat had gathered op 
the green. The green was a sacred 
place for festival to our Goddess, It 
was above here where we entered, 
There was dancing, singing, games and 
rejoicing. That night the festival was 
to end with a great feast in the hall of 
the Goddess’ mansion. 

“The games, singing and dancing 
were on. It was night. The table in 
the hall of the Goddess was laid. Say- 
ory odors arose from the venison. Al] 
of us took our places at the table, 
Father Cat at the head. 

“On an elevated platform sat our 
radiant Goddess Jessla with her dainty 
hand raised to bless our food. We had 
often been told by the elders what 
would befall us should we taste of the 
feast before the blessing was said. No 
one had ever broke this custom. So] 
thought their talk untruthful, and de- 
cided to test this custom. 

“In the midst of the Goddess Jessla’s 
blessing, I opened my eyes and looked 
around. Every other eye was closed 
save my own so I—I touched the food. 
Nothing happened. So | tasted a tiny 
piece of meat. 

“Oh Goddess Jessla!” I shrieked, 
“Why did I do it!” I felt myself fall- 
ing—the floor slipped from under me, 
the Goddess vanished, our land grew 
ugly as you now see it. 

“The elders of Woodscott met and 
banished me from my home for ten 
years, for the spell could not be broken 
within that time. The only way to 
break the charm was by sacrificing one 
of another species to the Goddess Jessla 
on the last day of the tenth year.” 

All the time that Midnight was talk- 
ing cats were gathering near and had 
built a great fire that blazed furiously. 
The flames leapt high and lighted the 
place with a perilous red glaring light. 
I had ill forebodings. 

Midnight continued, “So I have 
brought you for—” 

“For what—” I screamed. “Help! 
Help!” 

“What is wrong with you Jane?” 
said my mother in excited tones. 

I jumped up. On the foot of my 
bed was the family cat, Midnight, 
tramping on my feet. 

“Oh! Mamma! 


I put Midnight out of doors. It was 
one o'clock so I had time for 4 20 
night’s rest and soon was sleeping 
soundly. 


. ” 
I was dreaming. 
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“HE CrIsis 


THERE IS A GIFT YOU CAN GIVE 
THE CRISIS 


Which is 
. INEXPENSIVE (ONLY $1.50) 


- WHICH RENEWS ITSELF EVERY MONTH IN THE 
YEAR 


- WHICH IS INFORMATIVE AS WELL AS A SOURCE 
OF PLEASURE 


. WHICH WILL HELP CARRY ON THE GREAT STRUG- 
GLE FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 


WE WILL SEND A CHARMING CHRISTMAS CARD 
TO ANYONE FOR WHOM YOU SUBSCRIBE TELL- 


ING THEM THE CRISIS IS A GIFT FROM YOU 
DURING 1931. 
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Nis scientific remedy in your sea 
kin bleach? Thousands of wome 
$ it is the best preparation ever 
kheads, pimples, liver splotches 


to mar your good comph 
tash and sunburn are cor 


you frequently will have. T the like. Ne skin today, your face, your | 

that with these and many your neck, Mr Walker’s Tan-Off will bleach t 

leas blemishes one’s kis Boe . out, brighten : make them a clear, light part 
your body you" lit show. TAN-OFF isa wonder- — 

ful article. A free's be sent by directing a request 


its best. : to The Mme. C. J. Mig. Co., Walker Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind 


and radiant and one’s con 


Selling 

this and 

20 other 

Mme. C J 

Walker Prepara- 

tions and giving 

Mme. C. J. Walker 

Treatments offers @ 

big money making oP 

portunity Write today 
for full details 
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